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FOREWORDS. 

( 1 ) 

While some modern Indians are keeping abreast 
)f every development of modern philosophic and 
icientific thought, other modern Indians are going 
jack to their original well-spring of ancient Indian 
nspiration. Dr, Mohan Singh belongs to the latter. 
Fie is himself a Sikh, highly educated and intensely 
;piritual. And he seeks the fountain source of 
nediseval Indian mysticism in the writings of 
jrorakha who was born in the 9th century and died 
n the 10th century at a time when Northern India 
vas a very maelstrom of contending religious sects, 
ind Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and Mahomedan- 
sm were competing for supremacy. 

Gorakha was of humble parentage and of the 
ov/est of the four main castes of the Hindus, He 
vas what we, nowadays, would describe as “of the 
)eople”. And he spoke the language “of the people” 
—plain, simple and direct. His sayings, and poems 
ind legends about him as they have been preserved in 
wo manuscripts in the Punjab and one in Jodhpur, as 
veil as in books published in Lahore and Bombay, 
lave now been collected by Dr. Mohan Singh, and 
hey show a man of great force, downright ^nd stern, 
ind of^uat sure tou^jl^ for the inwafdhess^ of ^ings 
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which makes men of very varying “orthodoxies” 
claim him as one of their leaders. 

He had a Carlylian contempt for shams. Anj 
influence which might be gained through miracles 
wrought by “occult” methods he spurned. Th« 
unintelligent worship of gods and goddesses he 
condemned. He would raise the lower classes and 
abolish caste and all differences of creed. And while 
he advocated celibacy and enjoined sex restraint he 
realized that even in the married state the Divine 
may be reached. 

Avoid excess in food and drink and sexual in- 
dulgence. Rather indulge in spiritual contemplation 
and in deep meditation. Wander not to manj 
places. Within thee lies the essential spirit. Af 
oil cometh from the seed, as Are is produced from th^ 
wood, as fragrance exhaleth from the flower so dotli 
the spirit come from the body. Retain the chilli 
in yourself. 

These are the teachings of Gorakha, and theli 

resemblance to the still earlier teaching of one vfhii 

proclaimed that the Kingdom of Heaven is withifei 

us and who took a little child and set him in theii 

midst and said “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven”, 

is obvious. 

• 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
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( 2 ) 

With the aid of unpublished manuscripts Dr, 
Mohan Singh makes an attempt to throw a full 
light on the legendary personality of Gorakhnath, 
not the founder, as Dr. Singh points out, but the 
best exponent of the Kanphata sect. Dr, Singh 
expounds thereby a new theory as to the origin of 
the Kanphatas as he attributes Gorakhnath, though he 
assumes him not to be the first Kanphata-Yogin, 
nevertheless, to the 10th century. Putting aside all 
philological questions we prefer to stress the religious- 
philosophical importance of Dr. Singh’s work. He 
elucidates through his introduction, notes, and 
translation, the peculiar tinge of Gorakhnath's School 
of Yoga. It is not a pure Raja Yoga and definitely not 
a system of Hatha-Yoga, the merely physical and ex- 
tremely ascetic teachings of which are expressly 
rejected. Nor does he give as an aim the practi- 
cal acquirements of magical powers of rddhi. 

Gorakhnath’s Yoga seems to be a metaphorical 
post-Hatha Yoga which in style and contents recalls 
Upanisadic doctrines. It appears to be a reaction 
aga,in 5 t the physical exercises which end in them- 
selves and which claim to be a sufficient preparation 
for attaining the highest goal of liberation. Not the 
physical training by directing the Kundalmi, not cruel 
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nipulations of lengthening and cutting the tongue 
recommended, but such bodily exercises are 
ilimated or eliminated through psychological 
isformations. Instead of cutting the tongue in the 
ral meaning, a metaphorical restraining of the 
gue is taught. 

As a very welcome gift Dr. Singh translates — as 
:laims for the first time—the Gorakha-bodha, a 
ogue between Gorakha and his teacher Machhendra 
ch by its depth of thought and elevated poetical 
•ession is of the highest importance and recalls 
parts of the ancient Upanisads. 

Sayings as “the mantra is the seed, the intellect 
le womb ...” or “dhyana is the (right) dhoti” 
contentment is the asana (posture) and contem- 
ion is the jnana — ” or “the wordless is the key 
Sabda is the lock” or ‘‘Sunya is the temple and 
la is its door-_”aad other teachings of the 
ikha-bodha elucidate the peculiar view of the 
ikha-School among all other early and mediaeval 
L-systems and assure our gratitude to Dr. Mohan 
h who made them accessible to us. 

ol of Oriental Studies, BETTY HEIMANN, 
London. Professor, Dr. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

Gorakh is the first historical figure of Mediaeval 
Hindu Mysticism and Mediaeval Vernacular 
Literature. Behind him is Sanskrit culture and 
literature. A study of Gorakh is therefore of 
supreme importance both to the Indian Vernacularist 
and to the student of Yoga. 

The present work was taken in hand by me in 
April 1935 and I at once got into touch through 
correspondence with Prof. Jules Bloch and through 
him with Prof. Sylvain Levi. In September 1935 
I met Prof. Levi in Rome where I attended the 
International Congress of Orientalists as a Delegate 
of the Punjab University, but alas, before I could 
have the benefit of detailed personal discussions on 
the subject with Prof. Levi on his return to Paris, 
the invisible hand of death removed that great 
Savant. I left Rome for London earlier than Prof, 
Levi did and while I was preparing the second 
draft of Gorakh in London, I read the saddening 
news of Prof. Levi’s death. In London I availed of 
the very kind help of Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, Evelyn Underhill, Dr. Margaxet 
Smith, Prof. Dr. Betty Heimann, Miss Marshall 
and Mr. Gerald Heard, talks with whom enabled me 
to acquire a deeper and wider understanding* of the 
scientific and practical side of mysticism, eastern and 
western. On return to Paris the MS. I had prepared 
was looked into by^Prof. A. Fouchet and Prof. Jules 
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Bloch and several very useful suggestions were made 
by them. 

In March 1936 in India I prepared this third 
draft, which goes to the press. In it I have attemp- 
ted to incorporate the valuable suggestions of the 
great Paris orientalists. I very keenly regret having 
missed the opportunity of a personal contact with 
Prof. G. Tucci of Rome, owing to his absence, 
during the Congress days, away in Tibet. His wide 
knowledge of Matsyendra literature in Nepal and 
Tibet would have been of immense use to me. I 
must here record that it \\as the article of a 
countryman of Prof. Tucci, the late Mr. L. P. 
Tessitori, who first put me on the right path in the 
study of Gorakh and the Kanphatta Jogi sect. 

I trust that this little book will correct the 
many wrong views current to-day, e. g., that Gorakh 
was a Buddhist, that he founded the Kanphatta 
sect, that he was a Hatha Yogin, that he hailed 
from the U. P., that he thrived in the 14th and 15th 
centuries and had personal contacts with Kabir and 
Nanak, that he was the author of many Hatha 
treatises in Sanskrit. 

I was quite gratified to find that I have not 
erred in my conclusions about the doctrine of 
Gorakh as it emerges from Gorakh-Bodh, Dr. 
Heimann, ‘who, as Lecturer in Yoga and Vedanta 
at the Lo;idon School of Oriental Studies, can 
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■speak with unquestioned authority, accepts 
view . that Gorakh echoes the Yogic concepts of the 
■earlifi^Upanishads. The late Mr. Tessitori said the 
same thing in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, adding rightly that the school of Ramanand 
is greatly indebted to Gorakh, On my return 
from Europe I saw Baba Sawan Singh, Head of 
the Radha Swami Faith in the Punjab, and I found 
that that faith which really does not go behind 
Kabir for its sources, but reverberates the teaching 
of Gorakh. In my recent talks with Raja Sir Daljit 
Singh of Kapurthala, whose interest in Buddhism, 
Patanjali and Sikhism is very deep indeed, I got 
confirmation of my opinion that Guru Nanak on 
the mystic side, taught the same surta shabda yoga 
as had been preached by Gorakh, The learned 
Raja however seemed to differentiate between 
sahaja yoga and shabda yoga* 

A comparative study of Gorakh and some of 
the earliest Christian mystics would be very 
fruitful. Although I did write out a chapter on 
this subject while in London, when I was studying 
The Cloud of Unknowing kindly lent to me by Mrs. 
Burton, who has a wonderful knowledge of Roman 
Catholic mystic literature, I have on second thought 
excluded it from the present work. But this much 
I must add here that writers like Geraldine Coster 
(Yoga and Western Psychology) and Mrs. Bailey 
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ould find Gorakh Bodh as “scientific” and as 
inspiring as the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali and . that 
many a passage in The Cloud of Unknowing (14th 
cent.) can be paralleled from the Gorakh Bodh, 

I thank the authorities of the State Library^ 
Jodhpur, who supplied me with a copy of the MS. of 
Gorakhbodh with them. I am indeed very grateful 
to Sir Francis Younghusband and Dr. Heimann for 
their forewords, which have encouraged me to place 
this work before the public much earlier than I 
originally intended to do and with greater confidence 
in the utility of my humble labours in the cause of 
mysticism, which from my very boyhood has been 
my only solace. 

W / )j}/ ^ j** y 

IJ ^ <L Jo y 

Simla; MOHAN SINGH. 

5th July, 1936* 
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(3 ) 

This present age is often termed the scientific 
age, the age of scientific enquiry. It should rather 
be terrfied the age of material science, or material 
scientific enquiry ; for above all it is material in its 
outlook. Spirituality appears to be dead; everything, 
every thought, every idea, every conception is 
scrutinized, weighed and analysed from a material 
point of view. Even philosophy is now subjected to 
a psycho-physiological analysis. 

Fortunately for the world, a few thoughtful 
minds still remain unaffected by this wave of modern 
materialism and scepticism. The spirit that moved 
the ancients in their quest for Truth still lingers ; 
and occasionally its flame casts a radiant glow 
through the enveloping darkness. Occasionally an 
earnest seeker after Truth has the courage to put 
before the world the spiritual inspirations of an 
ancient culture he has discovered in manuscript long 
forgotten, hidden away on the dusty shelves of 
libraries and museums, treasures he has unearthed 
aud now makes known. 

Such a seeker after Truth is Doctor Mohan 
Singh, a mystic, a research scholar and an earnest 
student of comparative religion, to whom the thinking 
world owes a deep debt of gratitude for fiis painstak- 
ing and erudite work on Gorakhnatb., This work 
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forms a valuable addition to the literature of 
mediaeval spiritual mysticism. 

Though the names Matsyendra and Gorakhnath 
are well known throughout Northern India, there is 
no definite knowledge of the actual period when they 
lived; from inner evidence deduced from their teach- 
ings, however, or rather from the systems of Yoga 
they practised and taught, we can get a close 
approximation of their date, and place them some- 
where about the 10th century A, D. 

Certain terms used in their system have given 
rise to the suspicion that, since these terms are used 
also by mystics like Kabir and others, these latter 
were followers of, or borrowed from, the ‘Nathas’; 
but a little consideration will show that these 
suppositions are not founded on fact. Such terms, 
Sahaj, Soon, Surti, Sabda etc., existed and were in 
use long before Nathism itself was founded. They 
are to be found in the Yoga Schools of Buddhist 
Lamas and trans- Himalayan cults, as also in 
the older Raja Yoga and Hatha Yoga books, And 
Nathism itself seems to be of a more ancient date 
than Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath, though they 
are often reputed to be the founders. In Northern 
India in particular tradition attributes this school of 
Yoga to them; but we find mention of the 84 Siddbas 
in books far anterior to their period; and these 84 
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Siddhas, to make mention of no other teachers of 
this s5^stem, are well known in Southern India also. 

Matsyendra and Gorakh, though they were 
great exponents of a school of mystic yogis, were not 
the founders of a new religion ; nor were they 
reformers in the sense that the founder of Sikhism, 
Kabir and others were. Nor is there reason to 
suppose that these latter, Guru Nanak, Kabir, Rama- 
nand or Gyan Nath borrowed from the cult of the 
two Naths, Matsyendra and Gorakh ; for their cult 
has no mention of God or of devotion to Him, while 
the cults of the others have as the life and soul of 
their religions or cults the Ishvara Bhakti or 
Devotion to God, teaching service to the world as a 
true servant of His, trying to perform His Will, and 
offering one’s own actions as a sacrifice upon His 
sacred altar. 

The cult of the Naths, on the other hand, is a 
school of mysticism, teaching certain physical, mental 
and psychical exercises, which must be practised in 
order to attain liberation from the Wheel of re-birth. 

It must be borne in mind that the name Gorakh 
is not particular to one person; there have been nsany 
of this name. It is even a name given to Shiv Him- 
self as the’ ‘Great Guru’; and it is possible that 
further research may identify it with Aryasanga also, 
or even with Nagarjuna, the well-known* Buddhist 
personality; which would prove the originaj Nathism 
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to be as old as Buddhism, perhaps older. Buddhism 
certainly denounced asceticism, as Nathism doe^; but 
many of the Yoga practices of Buddhism are found 
in Nathism also. The Nath system cannot be classed 
with any one particular system of Hindu Yoga, Raja^ 
Hatha, Mantra or Lay a Yoga ; it seems to have 
been compiled from selections from ail — though 
portions of every one of them are to be found in it. 
Madras and Asanas are taken from the Hatha Yoga ; 
Pranayama or control of the breath and vital energy 
comes from Raja Yoga; Japa, or recitation of Mantras 
is from Mantra Yoga, and so is the practice of with- 
drawing the Surtif consciousness within, identifying it 
with the Shabda, sound in the Soonya or Void. 

In spite of these similarities, the Nath system of 
Yoga is more akin to the Buddhist; and like 
Buddhism, Nathism has two kinds of disciples, 
laymen who live the life of a householder, and those 
who take the vow of renunciation. The latter, as 
a symbol of their *Ashram\ wear rings of thread or 
wood in their ears. Brahmacharya forms a very 
important factor of both sects, of the Buddhist 
Bhikhshus and of the Nath Yogis. It was believed 
that if the ears were pierced at a certain place sexual 
desire w.ould be destroyed. 

Undqubtedly the Nath system of Yoga as 
expounded by Matsyendra and Gorakh is on a high 
spirkual phine and deserves furthe/ investigation; and 
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we have to thank Dr. Mohan Singh to whose erudi- 
tion abd labour we owe the rescue from oblivion of 
the teaching of these high souls and their present- 
ment to the modern world of thought. 

Strawberry Hill DALJIT SINGH. 

SIMLA. 

Raja Sahib's foreword has come after the Author’s Note and 
the Title pages have been printed off. I am sure, my readers will, 
like myself, feel very grateful for the light he has thrown on Naths 
and Nathism, and their relation to Buddhism. His note incidentally 
raises three important points : 1 Has there been more than one 

Gorakhshanatha in history ? 2. Do Sahaja, Shunya, Surta, Sabda 
and other technical terms common to Nathism, and Mediaeval and 
Modern Indian Santism, bear the same meanings in both systems 
and therefore reveal the immediate influence of the former on the 
latter ? 3. Is Nathism, to put it bluntly, Godless? My own answers 
to the three questions are no, yes and no. Nathism has its Brahma 
and Parama Siva; being, however, a form of Yoga, it, like Sankhya, 
looks upon its Brahma, differently from Vedanta and Bhagvatism. 
The influence of Nathism on Santism is acknowledged by Barthwal, 
Kshitimohan Sen, Ranade and Sivabrat Lai. The same person be- 
came known as Guru Gorakh Nath in the North and Central India, 
Gorakhshapa Sidda in Eastern India and Gorakhshanatha in 
Western and Southern India. Treated as an Immortal (Amar«), 
who has attained to Kayasiddhi and has become a Videhamukta, 
he comes up again and again in the writings of Sants and in cral or 
written folkore current among the householders and the ascetics. 
Yes, he has certainly been identified in history with Anangavajra as 
well as with Nagarjuna, but wrongly as shown elsewjhere in this 
book. All the 84 Siddhas were surely not contemporary: to complete 
the total the net was cast widely and perfected beings* from different 
places and ages were selected. The Buddhist list of 84 differed from 
the Nath list and the diferent Buddhist lists also show divergence 
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as do the various Nath lists. Lastly the Nepalese Buddhist and 
Lama tradition is not hundred per cent, reliable as the contacts in 
the earliest and middle ages between Indian and Tibetan and Nepalese 
ascetics and thinkers were so close, and exchanges and assimilations 
so quick and vast that it is not safe to accept at once who borrowed 
from whom. One at least of the famous Western Orientalists, Paul 
Poussein, has expressed himself unequivocally on this point. Says he: 
We do not believe Nepalese theism has in reality ever been quite free 
from intermixture of Saivite thought. As to the antiquity of the type 
of Yoga practised by Gorakh I give below the summary kindly made 
by herself, of a paper read at Rome by Dott. Maryla Falk . 

“The hymn Atharva Veda VIIT, 9, of which there has been no 
available comment as yet, offers us, if rightly interpreted, the most 
ancient document of Yoga philosophy. Its ideology is directly 
connected with the psychological myth of the universal androgyny 
Purusha-Vac and of his double existence, 3/4 in the transcendent 
depths of the heart, i transformed by means of a primeval immolation 
into the multiplicity of world and life. Yoga means “union” in the 
ancient philosophical texts. Our hymn shows what sort of union is 
originally meant: it is the psychological reunion, the reconstitution 
of the Universal Being in the regeneration of innermost humanity, in 
the conquest of the manifold realm of the Sun by the primordial 
nightly realm of Viraj (= vac) representing the reality of Purusha- 
atman. Yoga is already connected here with symbolical Siva- 
worship, as it will be in later times.” 


Lahore ; 
27-8-36. 


MOHAN SINGH. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

The foreword of Raja Sahib makes it clear that further 
help from me is necessary to enable the reader to have a 
correct idea of Gorakh and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism. 

I therefore append the following notes, after looking over 
my references again. 

I. No one in history has talked of more than one 
Gorakh, who has always been mentioned along with 
Machhandra and in many cases along with Machhandra, 
Bharthri, Gopichand, Charpat, Mina, Isar and Luharipa. 
Even the local (Gorakhpur) tradition merely says that “in 
the Saiya Yuga Gorakh lived in the Punjab, in the Treta 
Yuga at Gorakhpur, in the Dvapara Yuga at Harmuj and 
in the Kali Y uga at Gorakhmadhi in Kathiawar. He 
also for some time resided in the Nepal.'* So that all the 
four directions North, East, West and South are covered. 
[E. R. E., Vol. 6, p. 329J 

n. As to the doctrine of (^rakh, its connection with tiie 
earlier Upanishads and its differentiation from other 
doctrines and schools, I cite the following. In the Goraksa 
Samhita we find: “a devotee sanctified by sawarasa re- 
mains in ecstasy in Sunya,'* The Kathakopanishady oae 
of the 10 belonging to the oldest class, says {VI, 10, 11): 
When the five senses, along with the mind, cease (from 
their normal activities) and the intellect itself does not move 
— then, they say, is the highest state. That steady control 
of the senses {Gyamndriijas) they consider is yogji. The 
same Upanishad contains (II) the words Hiramya- 
garahhut Abhayasyctf Giihahitam, Adhycitatna^Yogadhi- 
gamenat Purushahy Susumm, Adhumakah and Urdh, 
The Maitri Upanishad ways ; 
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‘‘The union of breath and mind, and similarly of the 
organs and the relinquishment of all existence is’ called 
Yoga.” (VI. 22) 

The most important bit of evidence comes from 
Amaraughaskoianat attributed to Gorakh. I have given 
the original passages elsewhere in this book (pp, 80-1). 
The translation below kindly prepared for me by my 
colleague Mr. Jagan Nath Agarwala M. A., Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit, will amply show the essential 
difference of Gorakh from many other systems of 
mysticism. 

“Oh, the folly of the world. Some say, the discrimi- 
nation between good and bad actions is Moksha ; others say, 
Moksha is dependent on the recitation of the Veda; others, 
Moksha is having no dependence on symbols; others,, 
Moksha is “seeing^* the rupa, bindu, nada, chaitanya, 
pindakasha (form, point, sound, consciousness, the firmament 
within) through the effort of meditation; others, Moksha is 
(union of) the worshipper and the worshipped (realized 
through) the use of wine, meat etc., (the five makaras of 
the Tantrica) and is the joy of the sexual union; others, 
Moksha is characterized by the setting in motion of the 
Kundalini (the serpent-power) gladdened by Mulakandha 
( the root nerve-centre) ; others, Moksha is characterized by 
the regarding of all objects with the eye of equality. But 
Moki^a is not characterized by ideas and attitudaa like 
these. Now the description of Moksha pada : where manas 
is seen the mind through the agency of the Sahaja 
Satnadhi, that alone is Moksha. 
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Verily having seized that Nada (inner sound) he 
should .join Chaitanya, Divine Consciousness, there. 

* « * « * 

Une who has mastery over Sabda Brahma, obtaining 
Parama ‘Brahma Having renounced all else, he should 

practise always Sabda Brahma. 

* * « « * 

It has been said by the revered Maheshvara : 0 Devi, 
the Yogi who has set himself on the path of death should 
practise action knowing Brij Niranjan Chitt in Jiwan 
Mukti.*^ 

In one sentence, Gorakh’s doctrine is control of mind's 
YrittiSt of the Prana, of Tfraia, (desires, breath and sex) 
through mind itself, rising into a stage of self-transcendence, 
by the natural, easy psychological method of self-contem- 
plation, and meditation on the Void, the Transcendent one, 
Who is this and is not this. Reviewing Kaulajnananiranaya 
and some Minor texts of the Scliool of Matsyendranatha, Mr. 
Bhattacharya (I. H. Q., 1935, p. 354) says: **The central 
conception of liberation in the system is in Gaudapada's 
words, manaso hy amanihhavahf the state of non-mind of 
the mind t. e., making the mind non-mind, or the complete 
suppression of the mind.*' 

This fully bears out what I have said in explanation 
of Gorakh's teaching elsewhere in this book, on page 27. 

in. Regarding the influence of Buddhism on Nathism, 
I shall first give here the tradition in Nepal and.Kamrup 
(Rangpur) as given by Grierson and Buchanan. ^‘The first 
teacher of Buddhism in Nepal was Manju. He taflght a pure 
form of Buddhism, which became afterwards impr^;liated 
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with Brahmanical ideas throu^fh the invitation given by 
Narendra Deva, king of Nepal, to one Matsyendra Nath, a 
teacher of the Pasupata form of the Saiva religion. 
Sixth in descent from Matsyendra Nath comes Groraksha 
Nath/' 1878, p. 138) Pasupata Yoga has been 

read into the Mohenjo Daro civilization (K., pp, 237-238J. 

I shall now quote what the translators of the Maitri 
Upanishad (Panini office, Allahabad) say in a foot-note. 
After stating on another page that the Surta Shahda Yoga 
of the Badha Swamis is traceable in full in Maitraya 
Upanishad, they add in connection with a reference in the 
Upanishad to some other doctrines : “Buddhism or Jainism 
is not of spontaneous growth but evolved out of older teach- 
ings of the different schools of philosophy in course of 
several centuries/’ (Pr. VII-8) 

One might only add that there was indeed as 
back-ground, behind Nathism, Tantric Buddhism and 
Buddhist Yogachara, but there was also Upanishadism 
then resuscitated recently by Sankara, the Saivite-cum- 
Vedantist, and Gk)rakh as a Saiva only took up 
and taught Upanishadic yoga, using, however, along 
with purely Upanishadic ideas and practices, such 
ideology as had been developed or originated by both 
Vigyanvadis and Sunyavadis among the Buddhists. The 
presence of these later terms should not mislead us into 
thinking that Nathism or, better and more appositely, 
Avadhutism, because it was post-Yogachara was merely 
an echo of later Mahayanism. A mistake of this kind was 
made by Samuel Johnson who called Sikhism nothing but 
a form of Bpddhism (Oriental Religions). 



IV. Anent the presence of the ideology, imagery, words 
grammatical forms of Gorakh, Gharpat and Gorakhbodh 
in the mystic or ocgilt songs of later mediaeval saints like 
Gyandev (h. 127^^Kabir (1398-1449) and Nanak (1469- 
1538), Phave for the benefit of the readers added at this 
late stage original songs from Beni, Namdev, Kabir and 
Kanak. I am sorry I cannot add the translations now. It 
can easily be seen from those extracts that on the 
occult side the Sants say the same thing as the classical 
Naths did, almost in the same words; that all were 
reformers, the Naths or Avadhuts or Atits aiming at 
the reform of pre-existing Jogis and other ascetics only, 
while the later Sants aimed at the reform of all the classes; 
that the eclectic or synthetic character of the mystic 
teaching of the Naths, combining recitation (Japa), con- 
templation (Dhyana), listening to sound (Nadanusandhana), 
celibacy or at least control and transmutatian of sexual 
vitality (Reta), removal of the five evils [iCama (lust), 
Krodha (anger), Lohh (greed), Moh (attachment), 
Ahankar (vanity)], Samadhi etc,, is fully reflected in the 
teachings of the later Sants except for the difference that 
the Sants, having more to do with the layman, added 
theism and devotionalism in their precepts. That however 
does not mean that Nathism has nothing whatever to do 
with the devotional attitude; the devotion to guru is there, 
and so is the devotion to Siva. I am supported in this view 
by Bhagwati Prasad Singh who says (K., p. 471 ) that 
Nathism is Ishwarwadi. Further, the moral and* reli^ous 
attitude which Raja Sahib so well defines, and aisxiates 
with Kabir and Nanak, is also not absent from Gorakh and 



Charpat for they distinctly mention the killing of the 
five enemies as the first step in mystic progress and such 
a victory is everything that that attitude can imply, 
Gyandev was in the direct line of Gorakh and Machhandra ; 
mark his devotional songs side by side with his Yogic 
utterances. Also note the words ilTawi, BJiagvantt Bhajan^ 
Bam in the two padas of Machhandra on pp. 1-2 of the 
Hindi section of the present work. The reader may als 
Bee Kdbir Granthavali pp. 88, 90, 94, 109, 157-9. The 
greatest known compliment to Gorakh has been paid by 
Kabir who says (Z. G., plfiS); Even Sanak, Sanandan, 
Jaidev and Namdev, Bhagats as they were, did not 
fathom the depths of the mind ; nor did Narad, a Muni 
and Gyani completely understand the workings of the mind; 
Dhruva, Prahlada and Bibhikhana also failed to see 
through the mind ; verily Sukdeva did know the secrets of 
the mind but in part only; but only Gorakh, Bharthri 
and Gopichand, indeed, fully penetrate into the mysteries of 
the mind and enjoyed perfect Bliss. In another pada, 
Kabir refers to Bharthri as the disciple of Gorakh. 
Gorakh is almost always referred to by Kabir as Avadhuta* 
Nanak also addresses Gorakh as an Avadhuta, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Gorakhnath. 

Gorakh (vernacular), Goraksha (Sanskrit), means 
one who is protector of earth or protector of the cow; or 
one who has controlled a sense-organ. 

Gorakh is a gotra, family name, of some of the Jugis 
or Jogis of Bengal and Assam.^ 

Gorakhsha is stated by Kunbhari Pa, author of Hindi 
Virat Fur an ^ to be the presiding god, Devata, of the 
Talyama Chakra in the human body, the female power or 
Shakti of which is Siddhanta.^ 

Nath means master; or one who has pierced, stringed 
( vernacular=nathna) . Nath is a general secondary name, 
6. g. Somanatha, the god Siva who is worshipped in the 
famous temple at Somnat, which derives its name from that 
of the god; Neminatha, a Jain teacher; Maitreyanatba, a 
Buddhist teacher; and Vajranatha of Vajrayana. Asa 
special usage, Nath is the title of that sect of Jogis or Yogis 
who follow (5orakhnath or one or other of the remaining 
nine Naths, or one of the twelve disciples of Avadhuta 
Gorakhnath. Such Jogis usually belong to the order known 
as the Kanphata.® 

1. H. y. /f.,vol. XVIII. >.745. 

2. P. U. L. MS. No. 7341. 

3. H. y. K.. vol. XVIII. ». 707-9 and E. R, £.. vol. *Xll, 

833-5. 
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The name Gorakh* has yielded the compound, in the 
North-Indian vernaculars, Gorakh-dhanda, which 'means 
an inextricable tangle, something insoluble. It is based on 
a consideration of the coiled and tangled piece of wood 


*Some discussion has gathered round the point whether 
or not both Goraksha and Matsyendra are real names. It 
has been advanced by Professor Tucci ( J. A, S* B., 1930) 
that they are spiritual appellations given to persons who 
attained to a certain yogic adeptness. The view has been 
challenged by Dr, Bagchi {Kaulajnananiranaya) . It seems 
to me that Professor Tucci is right and he is supported by 
H. P. Shastri, in J, B. 0. R, S., Vol. 5, 1919 ; by Kunbhari 
Pava, author of Virata Purana ; Dvivedi, co-editor of 
Padumavati by Jayasi ; the author of the Kaulajnana 
niramya ; and the author of the work quoted on page 44 of 
Siddhasiddanta Sangraha, According to them the nine 
Nathas are the incarnations of Gorakh (standing for Siva) 
himself ; in the body of each he perfects the conquest of one 
of the nine chakras and dwaras (centres and gates in the 
body). Again, each of the nine Nathas represents the 
complete conquest of one of the nine centres and gates. 
Someone became Gorakshanatha by the conquest of sex and 
anger, and through the control of tlie taluka centre, over 
which he presides. Similarly, Matsyendra was the title of 
the person who had controlled the tongue ; he had performed 
the Khechari mudra which is the attitude (6/iat^ati) of the 
fish. Further, in Kaulajnananiranaya (pp. 68-72) five 
different names are given for each of the over two dozen 
Siddhas. The first is the name given by the parents, and the 
remaining are appellations for the stages in spiritual progress 
achieved by the person concerned; in these four is included 
the name given by the Guru at the time he initiated the 
disciple j In Gorakkshasiddhanta Sangraha (p, 44) 
several personal names as well as places and ca^ are 
associated with the Siddhas and the Nathas; the asaociati(m 
is pftrely psychological invention and based on correspon- 
dence oi^^ymbolismj Just as the niee Nathas stand for the 
conquesfof the nine centres and gates, similarly the eighty- 
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which is pierced, and stringed with a cotUxi thread; this 
dhan^Ui according to Dvivedi (Padumavati, Grierson 
and Dvivedi, pp, 283-239), is carried by the Jogis. The 


four Siddhas stand for perfection attained in spiritual 
ascension through the eighty-four asanas or yogic postures, 
each jXKture leading to its own particular, psychological 
and spiritual advance. 

It is, therefore, possible that both Goraksha and 
Matsyendra are appellations for two particular stages of 
spiritual advance. In the case of Goraksha, however, it does 
not seem to be probable. In other cases, second names given 
to persons after their resort to, or adeptness attained in, 
Yoga are well known. For example, Puran was given 
Chauranginatha ; Bharthri, Vicharanatha ; Gopi Chand, 
Bairaganatha. Gorakh is also called Sri Natha ; someone 
has indentified him with Anang Vajra, but Rajjab explains 
Gorakh ’s achievement, which could give rise to the use of 
Anang Vajra for him, thus : Gorakh Anang 

jin ajar su jarya. Gorakh achieved the control of sex. 

It is not fanciful to talk of the division of the Jogis into 
six Darshanas and twelve Panths^ as based on psychologi- 
cal correspondence ; they may have been meant to 
correspond with the six chakras in the body or shatanga, 
the six stages j of Yoga, and with the twelve Yogic 
matras. In any case it is not Matsyendra or Mina, 
Jalandhara and Goraksha who have given rise to Matsya 
asana (posture), Jalandhara asana (posture) and 
Jalandhara handha (dam or closure), and (loraksha asana 
(posture) but the latter set of exercises, which, hayipg 
been employed by the former set of j^rsons, have given ris’e 
to the titles of those persons or, in any case, to their 
names. Mateyasana is the posture and the attitude of 
the fish; Gorakshasana is the posture and the attitude of the 
cow, at the same time as it is the attitude of the earth, and 
represents the stage ctf the conquest of a sense-organ. 
It would seem as if much of the inner psychological 
experience and metf^physical theory in Raja Ycga 
has been mytholc^ized in the literary tala and* folklore 
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word Machhandar similarly, in common parlance in jiorth- 
India, stands for someone very restless, very clever, miracle- 
working and shape- changing. 

The Importance of the Study of Gorakh. 

The study of Gk)rakh is of incalculable benefit to the 
students of Hindu Yoga and Bhagti, mediaeval and modem; 
of Indian folklore ; of the early Indian Vernacular literature ; 
of the reactions between Hinduism and Islam, in their 
first impact, 

1. Gahini NathS the Maratha saint of 12th and 13th 
centuries, acknowledged Gorakh as a great teacher. Pipa,^ 
the Gujarati saint-poet of the 14th century, says, 0 Pipa, they 

about classical Yogis, Siddhas, Nathas and Avadhutas. 
Many names of places and geographical positions, like those 
of persons and events, also, seem to be symbolic (at least so 
far as they are used in relevant Jogi literary allegories 
andJogi folklorej, e.g Singhaldwip, Kamrup, Chandra 
Nagar, Dhara Nagar, Kanchan Nagar. 

Kabir {K. p. 199 J says: He is Gorakh who 
realizes the manifest or revealed Imowledge. 

Nanak (A. 6r. p. 992) says: There is the heaven 
or the sky and above that is Gorakh, whose Guru is the 
unknowable. 

(T^rfic JUTS 3T 

Nanak (A, G. p. 877) says: He is Gorakh who 
supports the earth. 

In another place Nanak says : 

^ ^ 

1 . 

2. s,s. 
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renounced Maya and the woman — all those, who like 
Gorakh Nath became immortal in this world. Kabir^ (1380- 
1449)- of the United Provinces sings: Every other leader of 
tliought fell before Maya ; she was conquered by Gk)rakh al- 
one, who had realized the Gyana GurUf true knowledge which 
is the real teaoher. Nanak* (1469-1538) mentions Gorakh 
more than once in his poetry; so does Rajjab,® a Rajputana 
saint of the 17th century. One of our contemporary writers 
on the Radha Swami faith, which was founded in the second 
half of the 19th century, in his book. The Shahd Yog,*^ says 
that the Surt Shabda Yog or ‘‘Sound and Spirit Practice of 
Yoga,^* was known to Gorakhnath, wlio had learnt it from 
Mastyendranath and taught it to Bhartrihari. 

2. There are idols of Gorakh in Sialkot and Jhelum 
districts in the Punjab, and at a place near Calcutta in 
Bengal. Jogis, of whatsoever division or sect, pay homage 
to him.® Of the places of pilgrimage® for the Kanphata sect 
of Jogis, which are connected with Gorakh, besides the 
three mentioned before, are : Gorakh Hatri in Peshawar, 
N. W. P. P. ; a place near Dwarka, Gujarat; a cave near 
Hardwar, and the villages Mahanand and Harbongpur, 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; the Pashupatinath 
temple in Nepal; the Bkalinga Siva temple in Mewar. In 
Ujjain,’^ in Konkan disrict, in Gujarat, Gorakh is considered 

1. Z. 189. 

2. .4. ff., pjo. 952 and 992. 

3. C., pp. 163 and 171. 

4. Pp. 167-8. 

5. Kabir, A. G,, says, p. 1076. The Hindu recites ihe name 

of Rama but the Jogi utters Gorakh, Gorakh. 

6. H. F. Z., vol. Ill, pp. 707-9. 

7. C, I, S, G,* vols. €, III and V, and A, 0. 8.,* vol. 23. 
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as one of the deities, and is invoked both by the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. 

3. Very vast indeed is the part which Gorakh plays 
in folklore, almost the whole of which is found collected 
in Vernacular Hindustani verse, by Balak Ram Jagishar 
in two books^ ; in Urdu verse by Ram Sahae in Braji 
verse by the authors of the Tiria Charittar in the 
Dasam Granth ( 1699 A. D.) ; by Jawala Das, Jauki and 
Brahm Das in Pothi Ratan Gian^ in Hindwi verse; in Hindi 
prose, by Chandra Natha Yogi^ who incorporates with 
folklore the Yogi tradition as well, partly modernized and 
rationalized ; in Urdu prose, by the compiler of Majmua-e- 
Haqayaq-ul-Hind still in ; in Panjabi verse, by the 
anonymous author of the Udas Gopi Chand^ ; in Persian 
prose in Dabistan-i-Mazahib ; and in a paper in English by 
Mr. Gopal Chandra Haidar in the P. T. F. S. A. I. 0, G.^ 
To these may be added the * ‘Legends of the Punjab** by 
Sir Richard Temple, the Punjab Census Report^ by 
Edward Maclagan, and Glossary of the Punjab Tribes 
and Castes, vol. H, by Ibbetson edited by Maclagan and 
Rose, all three in English. 

1. S.G,B.,a.ndS,P.B. 

2. K.S. 

3. Printed and published at Amritsar, a copy available in th« 
British Museum. 

4. r. S. V. 

5. MS. No. 53, Add. 26485 and 26485, in the British Museum, 
London. 

6. ^ P. U. L.‘, MS. No. 374, 

7. Sixth^ Session, Patna, 1930. 

8. FoM891, para 57. 



In Gk»rakh is said to have been the 

teacher of Poran,^ son of Salbahan of Sialfcotj of 
Kiarthrihari,* step-brother of Vikramaditya of Ujjain; 
of Raja Gopi Chand of Ujjain^, Rangpur, Dharanagri, or 
Kanchanpur (11th century according to one account, and 
14th century according to another) ; of Queen Lunan Chamari 
and Queen Sundran of Assam* ( ? or Orissa) ; of Ranjha® of 
Jhang, l3th century ; of Gugga* Pir of Rajputana, contempo- 
rary of Rai Pathaura of Delhi ; of Baba^ Ratan of Peshawar, 
11 and 12th centuries ; of Dharmanath,® who migrated to 
Western India; of King Ajaipal and Venapal; of Kapilamuni 
and Balnath® ; of the holy Prophet^® Muhammad, 6th century; 
of Madar ; of Luharipa^^ ; of IsmaiP*, a Siddha ; of Ratan 
Sain^^, the hero of Padumavati by Jayasi. 


1. P. If., Panjabi verse by Qadiryar, P, U. L. MS. 1965. 

2. B. G. 8„ P. U. L. MS. No. 7340 ; Bhartrhannirveda, 
J.A. 0. S., 1904, pp. 197-239 and E,G. 

3. P. 17. No. 374. 

4. S. P. P.; M. L. H. H., p. 140, contains a Hindwi mantra 
of Lunan Chamari; S. J. 

5. The story of Hir-Ranjha in Lahndi verse by Damodar. 

6. MS. 112, or. 2014, Fall 95-99, in the British Museum, 
London. 

7. J. P. H. S,, vol. II., No. 2. 

8. B. B,B.. vol. 12, pp. 834-5, 

9. 8. a. B„ J. P. H, S., vol. II, No. 2; P. C. B., 1891 ; and 
6, P. T. C. 

10. D. M. 

11. A. G., pp. 938-946, and 952. 

12. Sabara Tantra. 

13. P., Grierson an3 Dvivedi. 
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He is, further, said to have rescued his own teacher 
Machhandranath^ from the degraded love-life into, which 
he had fallen in Bengal, Assam or Ceylon. He defeated 
Jalandhranath andKanipa.^ He scored over the various 
Devis at Jwalamukhi, Calcutta, etc., and the leaders of the 
Lingayats and Jains in south India. He visited Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan,® 

He is an immortal who resides in the Himalayas, and 
is leading about 84 Siddhas, 52 Birs, 64 Joginis and 6 Jatis.* 
Along with his teacher Matseyndra, Goraksha is claimed 
by the Tibetans and the Nepal Buddhists.® The Muslim 
Jogis make him out to have been the teacher of Muhammad 
Krishnadasa, an old Gujarati poet sings of Mauchhandra and 
Goraksha as the two Jain saints.^ 

Material for the study of Gorakh. 

Literature in Sanskrit. A number of Sanskrit (some 
in good, some in corrupt language) works are ascribed 
to him: 


1. 8.G.B, 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Ibid. 

5. S. vol. II. and Le Nepal, S. Levi, 1905, i. 347 ff., 355. 
"Tibetan tradition claims Goraksha as a Buddhist magician, and 
states that his kanphata disciples were also originally Buddhists, 
but became followers of Isvara (i. e,, Saivas) on the fall of the 
Sena dynasty at the end of the 12th century as they did not wish 
to oppose thfi Musalman conquerors,” 

6^ D. M. 

,7. MS« Marathi No. 72 Add. 26. 488 ^n the British Museum, 
London. ** 
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(a) Amaranatha Samvada.^ 

(by Gorakshasiddhanta Sangraha. 

(c) Amaraugha Shasana.* 

(d) Gorakh Sangha^ (See m below) 

(e) Chatura Shityasana. 
if) Gyanamrita.* 

(g) Yoga Chintamani. 

(h) Yoga Mahima. 

(t) Yoga Martanda. 

(j) Yoga Siddhanta Paddhiti, 

(k) Yiveka Martanda. 

(Z) Siddhasiddhanta Paddhiti. 

(m) Goraksha Samhita. 

(n) Hatlia Yoga. 

(o) Goraksha Shataka or Jnana Shataka. 

(p) Avadhuta Gita or Swatma-Samvityupadeflha. 

(q) Goraksha Kalpa. 

(r) Goraksha Sahamsara.® 

(s) (Joraksha Gita. 

(t) Nathalilamrita.® 

(w) Goraksha Prishtika.’^ 


1. /. jB, /S., April 1932, pp, 340-1. It is in Marathi, not 
Sanskrit, 

2 J, M. V.; the editor says that the JUS. copy was made out 
in 1525. 

3. The name is found in the Dabistan-i-Masahib (end of the 
16th and beginning of the 17th century). 

4. f, n, o, p mentioned in Hall’s I, B. I* P. S. 

5. r, s, V mentioned in G, S. S* 

6. t, a mentioned in £. 8. H. M. 

7. The rest are mentioned in F. jK., vol. VI, 560; 
S. JB. E., vol, 6, p. 329 aRd other works. 
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(t)) Gorakshopanishad. 

{w) Kama Shastiu. 

(«) Kaya Bodha. 

(y) Panchamatra Yoga. 

Of these I have seen only Nos. 6, o, and w, 

Goraksha Shataka and Goraksha Samhita are together 
published under the title Goraksha Paddhiti, There is no 
internal evidence to show that they are the compositions of 
Gorakh, exept for two lines which do not appear in another, 
more trustworthy edition. Amaraugha Skasam does not 
contain the name of Goraksha anywhere in the text. What 
is more important is that these three works are a hotch-potch 
of Hatha Yoga and Laya Yoga and do not, except in one 
place in Amaraughtty which I quote later, refer to that 
distinctive method of Gorakh which is specified by Swat- 
marama, auothor of H, Y. P,, and by all the vernacular 
literature attributed to him and written about his doctrine. 
Gorakshashiddhanta Sangraha is a miscellany containing 
extracts from numberless books and is not a composition 
of Goraksha though it has a few things said to come 
from Goraksha Gita, Gorakshopnishad and Goraksha 
Sahamsra, 

A summary of Siddhasiddhanta Paddhati by Nitya- 
natha, made by Balbhadra and called Siddasiddhanta 
Sangraha has been published. It certainly contains support 
of the doctrine of Gorakh as propounded in Gorakhhodh. 
Its fifth and sixth sections on the definitions of an Avadhuta 
and a Yoflrt are very valuable. The author’s date has not 
been traced.* 

Avadhuta Gita contains no reference to Goraksha. 
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Kama Shastra {$ not at ail Gorakh’s work; there is 
absolutely no reference to Gorakh anywhere in it. 

It may be mentioned in passing that another work, 
still in MS., Ras Kriya^ in Marathi, is attributed to Gorakh, 
but without proof, of course. 

Amaranntha Samvada is stated to be a dialogue between 
Siva and Goraksha, which palpably was not written by the 
latter himself. 

Of the remaining works, I guess, a few are works about 
Gorakh and the rest merely dialogues between Gorakh ( ? ) 
and another worthy, all composed with a view to the 
exposition of Gorakh's doctrine or the establishment of his 
supremacy. 

Literature in the Indian Vernaculars. 

On the contrary, the vernacular writings of Gorakh 
amply repay our scrutiny. He is claimed to have been 
the first known Hindi (or Panjabi) prose writer. The 
poetry going under his name appears in the following : 

1. A manuscript found in Tibet, a copy of which is 
possessed by a teacher of the Hindu University, 
Benares; 

2. Shahad SJialokf in Gurmukhi script, published 
at Lahore in 1902; 

3. B an ftr si y to of Banarsi Das (&, 1586), pub- 
lished in Bombay in 1905 ; 

4. MS. No. 374, in the Punjab University Library 
copy made out in 1701 ; 

5. Jamm Sakhi (Bhai Bala) of Nanak, in 
Gurmukhi script, published at Lahc«ie in 1890 and 

6. Two MSS. of Pran Sangli, both at Lahore, one 
copy dated 1701 and the other 1777; a thinj at 
Mangat is dated about 1606. 
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Of the vernacular writings about Gk)rakh^s doctrine, 
those which are mentioned in the list^ of the State Library, 
Jodhpur, but which I have not seen are : — 

Gam Bodh, Gorakh-Ganesh Goshti, Mahadev-Gorakh 
Sanvad, Gorakh-Datt Goshti, Kanthad-bodh, Asht- 
Mudra, Panchmatri Jog, Abhai Matra, Daya-bodh, 
Narve-bodh, Ankali-Shalok, Kafar-bodh, Gorakhnath 


2. Thi3 vernacular dialogue between Machhandar and Gorakk 
may have* had something to do with the Sanskrit dialogic work 
called Iswara-Minanatha Samvoda, quoted in Hatha Sanketa 
Chandrika, referred to by Hall in I» B. 1, P. 8., p, 17. 

c * ® 
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of popular religion, from Buddhist Siddhas,' Jain Acharyas, 
Saiva Jogi Naths and Vaishnava Alvars. If the dates of 
Gorakh and Charpat as they emerge from these pages are 
accepted, then their poetry will throw the much-needed 
light on the rise and growth not only of the vernacular 
languages but of vernacular, religious culture as well, for 
an unbroken continuity is traceable, in the same or similar 
words, thoughts and poetic forms, in the Hindwi poetry of 
the mediaeval Indian saints, writing in different parts of the 


1. J,B. 0. B, S., vol. 5, 1919, pp. 180. The vernacular literature 
of the Buddhists mainly treat of the symbolical union spoken of 
before. They consist chiefly of songs, short pieces and couplets, 
written in a mystic language, The Siddha Caryas, who composed 
these songs were men of some ability and learning. They wrote in 
a style exeedingly musical and in a language as homely as possible. 
They preached the evanescent character of the world. They 
preached the futility of a strict and abstemious life. They praised 
the enjoyments of the sweets of the world. They enjoined absolute 
reliance on the supreme wisdom of the Guru. They believed in 
the doctrine of Mafiasulcha or a supreme delight of the union. 
They ridiculed the priests of other religions and poohpoohed the 
doctrines of their opponents. 

As I have said before there was Brahmanical literature 
previous to the vernacular literature of the Buddhists. This was 
the literature of Nathism, preached about the end of the 8th century 
by Minanatha, his chief disciple Matsyendra and Matsyendra's 
chief disciple Goraksa. These do not seem to have been men highly 
educated and they seemed to have been drawn from amongst 
fishermen and others. Their chief practice was Hatha Yoga or to 
fix the mind on one thing while the body lies in various gymnastic 
postures. They worshipped Siva and Sakti in union. They thought 
that the nine organs of senses, present at the time of union of thc^ 
God and the Goddess when He revealed the doctrine to His 
consort are symbolized by the nine Nathas who brought down the 
doctrine on earth. It has been said before that no works of the 
original Nathas have yet been discovered; the existence, of this 
vernacular literature is known only by a few quotations in the com- 
mentaries on Buddhist vernacular works. There is a large body of 
Sanskrit literature of the Nathas dealing mainly with Hathayoga 
written during the ascendency of the Palas. The works of this sect 
as well as of the Siddhachyyas are written in a sort of San^rit, 
which might be termed pidgin Sanskrit. 
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country, from Gorakh, 9th and lOth centuries, to the founder 
of the Radha Swami Panth in the 19th century (1861). 

The Jogi Order. 

Before we take up Gorakh, his date and place, and his 
doctrine, let us in the introduction look at the Yogi frater- 
nity existing before him. We know that there is Raja 
Yogainthel^/iarM Veda; in the Upanishads, earlier 
and later, like Katha, Maitreija and Taittraya, and Nara- 
simhatapinij yara/ia, ¥ogaraja,Nadahiifida, Naradapari* 
vrajakat Muktika 2 ind Sandily a. There were the Yoga 
Sutras of Patanjali who wrote his monumental work in the 
1st century A. D. Then there were Manu Smriti and 
Yoga Vashishta. The Buddhist Mahayanist Yoga developed 
in the 5th century, and Vajrayana, about the 8th century. 
There was the Laya Yoga or Kundalini Yoga of the Taniras 
and the Agamas. Again, some form of Saiva Yoga has been 
traced to sources pre- Aryan, or, at least, non- Aryan. Fur- 
ther, some kind of Yogic practice was current amongst the 
Greek gnostics.^ Among the Vedic and Pauranic knowers 
and practitioners of Yoga are well-known : Hiranayagarbha, 
Ishvara or Siva, the ten Rudras, Santa Kumara, Janaka, 
Hanumana, Sukadeva, Prahlada, Dattatreya, Jada Bharata, 
and Sankracharya.* 

The doors of Yoga have ever been open to all classes.* 
It had therefore special attraction, amongst the Hindus, 
for the Sudras, the Antyajas, the illegitimate offsprings of 
Brahman men and Sudra women, and the new converts 


. 1. D,F:B.E.,ch. LXlll, 

2. T. M. U., p, 145 and T. jT., quoted in August 1935, 
p. 2h. 

" 3. Bf%E*,voU2,p.9U 
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to Hinduism from the Buddhist and the non^Ai^an 
classes. 

Most of the classical Yogis hailed from the lower 
strata. The number of Yogis could, therefore, have 
never been snjall at any time. We read of Bhucharas called 
Bichar in a travel book by two Arabian travellers in India 
in the 9th century,^ and of ascetics with matted hair and 
ear-rings in Bana Bhatta’s Kadambari^^ 8th century. 
We read of ‘^those who falsely put on red dress, ear- 
rings and skulls'* in the Maitreya Upanishad,^ To say, 
therefore, that Gorakh founded the Kanphata Jogi order 
would be incorrect.* Ascetics who had matted hair, and 
pierced ears with wooden or metal ear-rings, who took 
some kind of a brewed liquor or a narcotic, who came 
from and assxiated with low-cleiss people, Chandab, who 
wandered about, and who wore some kind of thread or 
bone, did exist before Gorakh. ‘‘From 500 onwards the 
new foreign invaders quickly became Hinduized. The 
Brahmic sects began to prevail over Buddhism, and Persian 
and Arabian influences became more powerful than 

European The Chalukyas were Saivas in religion.*** 

The Yogi tradition itself, written and oral, gives several 
names of Yoga teachere who preceded Gorakh. The 
Brahmavaivarta Purana* gives Bindunath or Yoganath, 

1. A. A, I. C., Renaudot, p. 87. The Jogis are also mentioned 
in Baft Aqlim, a Persian work of the same period, on the authority 
of Mohd. Yusuf of Herat. 

2. U.L,p. 17. 

3. P.145. 

4. E» B. E., vol. 12, P» 

5. I. G. I., vol. VII. , 

6. H. V. K., vol. XVIII. pp. 743-8. 
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Adinath and Minanath as having gone before Goraksha; 
TheHathayogaPradipika gives Adinatha, Mat^endra, 
Sahara, Anandabhairava, Chauraogin, Mina before 
Goraksha, who is followed by Virupaksha, Bilesaya/ 
Manthanabhairava, Siddha, Buddha, Kanthadi, Korantaka, 
Surananda, Siddhapada, Charpati, etc. 

According to Khulasat-uUTawarikh of Sujan Rae 
a Jogi dynasty ruled in India with its capital at 
Delhi for 343 years. The dynasty was founded by 
Samandar Pal Jogi who killed Bir Bikrama 542 years before 
Raja Bhoja Deva of Malawa ascended the throne. There 
are historians who dispute Samandar PaPs murder of Bir 
Bikrama found in Rajavali and Raja Taranginh and state 
that Bir Bikrama or Vira Vikramaditya of Malawa lost his 
life in a battle with King Salivahana or Salbahan of the 
Punjab, who was a Scythian, but they admit that Samandar 
Pal Jogi had tremendous influence with and power over 
Vikramaditya, through his Yogic adeptness. The second 
view is found in Tiria Chanttar in Braji verse composed 
about 1698. The Jogi dynasty in Delhi was succeeded by 
the Chand dynasty, whose founder, Tilak Chand was at first 
ruler of Bahraich and the last two rulers of which were 
Gobind Chand (Govinda Chandra) and his widow Pern Devi 
^or Prem Devi). The Chand dynasty ruled for 155 years. 
It is this Gobind Chand, who has been identified by some 
Bengali writers with Gopi Chand of folklore, who was 
converted to Nathism under the influence of Gorakh him- 
self or his contemporary Jalandhar. But according to Gopi 

Natha,* *Gopi Chand, the disciple of Gorakh, Bal Natha, 

« ■■ ■ . — 

• 1. 8.. vol.*VI, 1927, pp, 19-^i. 
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disciple of Gorakh, or Jalandhar was the son of Tilok 
Chand. * 

But equally certain with the existence of Jogis before 
Gorakh is the tremendous influence that Gorakh exercised, 
and left upon all Jogi sects after him. Although Kabir 
bewails “the extemalistic tendencies and preoccupations 
of the Jogis and exhorts them to be internalistic — as 
do before him, besides, in fact, Gorakh himself, Charpat, 
Jaidev, Namdev, Gyandev, Nivrittinath, Gahininath; 
and Dadu and Nanak, after him — he yet^ asserts that all 
the Jogis pay homage to, recite the name of, Gorakh, who 
had proved himself the one conqueror of Maya^ the 
Knower of Self and the rexuer even of his own teacher, 
whom Maya had enmeshed. Most of the Jogi sects to-day 
name as their founders persons, who are admitted by them 
to have been the disciples of Gorakh. On the other hand 
the Gotras or family names of some of the Bengal Jogis* 
show that there had been other acknowledged Yogi teachers 
like Kashyapa, Siva, Adinatha, Alrishi (Almyana), Anadi, 
Vatuka, Virabhairava, Matsyendra, Mina and Satya, 
whether historical or legendary, before Gorakh, who was 
therefore a great reformer of the Jogi order who led 
them to the original, pure teachings of the (earlier) 
Upanishads. 

The whole of Padumavati by the Muslim poet Jayasi 
begun about 1520 is really an intricate allegory 
dealing with the Surta-Shabda Yoga of Gorakhr in its 
entirety. Burhan-ud-Din Janam,® the son of Shah Miranji 

1. 5.,p. 185. 

2. H.V.K. 

3. Vrdv, quarterly journal, Aurangabad, July 1927. 
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{d, 1496), a Muslim writer in the Deccan, who died in 
1582, also refers to Jog and the Jogis, and like Kahir draws 
attention to the psychological equivalents of the external 
symbols and practices which the true seekers after God 
should try to cultivate. 

PART I. 

The Date and Place of Gorakh. 

As will have been seen from the foregoing introduc- 
tion, folklore, written or oral, does not help us at all with 
regard to the date of Gorakh. We have to seek for evi- 
dence from historical works and from the greatest common 
factor of the Jogi tradition. 

Gorakh is mentioned in the Bhavishya Purana and in 
the Brahma Vaivarta Puram, He is stated to have been 
an Avadhuta in the N aradaparivrajaka Upanishad 
(Madras edition), which ends its list of ascetics with Gorakh, 
preceded by Sveta Ketu, Rbhu, Nidagha, Jadabharata, 
Rshabha, Durvasas, Samvartaka, Sanatsujata, Vaideh 
(Janaka), Vatasiddha, Suka, Vamadeva, Dattatreya, 
Raivataka. The Jogi traditions state that he was a 
disciple of Machhendra, Mina or Isar and a contem- 
porary, more or less, of Charpat and Kanthad. For 
proof of the last one is referred to a work Kanthadbodh, 
The house of Baba Ratan of Peshawar has a geneological 
table^ which is considerably long, beginning with Gorakh 


1 . P .B. Cr., printed at the Chashma-e-Nur Pr«ss iii t9()2, |t 
Amritsar^ The geneology runs thusi—Machhandar, Gorakh, Ratan 
Nath, Dharm Das, Visan Das, Narpat, Gurdas, Jodha Ram, 
Mathra Das, Sain Das, Bhavani Das, Lakhman Das, Qha;rm Das, 
Punjab Das or Sid4,h Savai, Gusain Har Das, G^siUn $aia Das[ 
Brahm Das (the author ot Ratan Cyan). 
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and Ratan. It is on the basis of these associated names that 
we can raise some structure. To them may be added the 
name of Bhairavanada, who according to Swatmamma pre- 
ceded Goraksha, of Ismail, who is related in Sabra 
Tantra to have been one of the 84 Siddhas, in substantiation 
of which comes handy a work, called Ismailbodh,^ and of 
Luharipa, whom Nanak calls* the spiritual son (put) of 
Gorakh. 

1. The only mystic Ismail® in India known to history 
is the Sufi, who settled down in Lahore about 1005. 
If by this Ismail is meant Ismail, the son of JaTar Sadiq, 

. he died in 762. Khorasan was annexed to Transoxiana by 
Ismail al-Samani in 900. 

2. The date of Charpat* is found by the date of his 
disciple Sahila Varma,® king of Chamba State in the 
Punjab hills, who flourished about 920. 

3. Luharipa, if identified with Luipa of the Tibetan 
tradition, was born about 980 A. D. Luipa is by some 
identified with Bharthri and by others with Matsyendra. 


1. State Library, Jodhpur. 

. 2. A, G., p. 870. 

3. I. C., October 1934. 

4. S. B. S., vol. VI, 1927. According to the writer of the 
article, some Aspects of the History and Doctrines of the Nathas, 
Goraksa, Chaarangi, Ghoracholi, Dharmanatha and others were 
disciples of Matsyendra Bala Natha, Halika Pava, Mali Pava 
etc., were disciples of Goraksa. Charpata was a disciple of Bala 
Natha; so were Sabala, Gopi Chand and Bhartrhari. 

Two Sanskrit works Ananta Vakya and Charpata Manjari are 
attributed to Charpata. In P. U. L. MS. No. 374, copy made out 
in 1804 we read that Isar and Gorakh were the Gurus and Charpat, 
Chanba, In K* /. N., p. 69, we read of Sri Char- 

kananda Natha who is located in Shalikot. 

. 5. G. C,6f.,p.75. 
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4. Kanthad,^ a Saiva ascetic, was found living on the 
banks of the Saraswati by Chalukya King Mulraj I, who 
reigned from 941 to 996. 

5. According to Dr. Kalidas Nag,* the story of Gk)pi- 
chand’s conversion to Yoga through Gorakh ( ? ) had become 
popular in Gujarat by the 12th century. One modem 
writer, Balak Ram Jogishar, gives 1027 as the date of 
the marriage of Chandravali, the sister of Gopichand, to 
the king of Chandra Nagar in Bengal, 

6. In a couplet^ of Chauranginath, a younger contem- 
porary of Gorakh, the Persian word Mir occurs. The first • 
Mir known in India was Sabuktigin, who ruled from 976 to 
997. Mir is an abbreviation of Amir, which is found in 
use earlier. 

7. Prom a reference to Matsyendra by Abhinava- 
gupta, who lived towards the beginning of the 11th century, 
Dr. Bagchi concludes that Matsyendra* must have lived 
about 900. 


1. P. C. 

2. The Indian P. E, N. for 1935. 

3. N,P. P., vol. 11, pp, 385-405. 

“If you want to kill, then kill the Mir of your own mind; if 
you want to plunder, then plunder the treasure of the vital-breath.” 
The nature of the reference is very significant. Puran Bhagat has 
been identified with Chaurangi or Chaturangi. P. N. Q,, January 
1835 

Has Meykandar, the alleged Chiru of Sri Kantha anything 
to* do with*Slatsyendra# 
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8. Baba Ratan, after a full discussion of the history 
and folklore about him, is concluded by Dr. Horovitz^ to 
have died in the 12th century (1199), depending upon 
A1 Aqshahri as his authority. 

9. Raja Shekhara in his Karpura Man jar i mentions 
one Bhairavananda. Raja Shekhara lived about 900 A. D. 
In the Hathayoga Pradipika list of the nine Nathas, 
Matsyendra is the first ; Sahara, second ; Ananadabhairava, 
third; Chaurangi, fourth; Mina, fifth; and Goraksha, 
sixth. 

10. In Gorakshasiddhanta Sangraha, p. 19, we 
have the following names of the nine Nathas : Nagarjuna, 
Jadabharata, Harishachandra, Satyanatha, Bhimanatha, 
Charpata, Kanthadhari and Jalandhara. According to the 
Antiquities of the Chamba State, Vogel, p, 143, 
Nagarjuna thrived in the beginning of the 10th century. 

Prom the foregoing material I conclude that Gorakh 
flourished in the 9th and 10th centuries and that the Jogis, 


1. J . P. H, S., vol. II, No, 2, p. 163: “Pir Ratan Nath, the 
Jogi saint of Peshawar, He was originally a Kshatria prince of 
Nepal, who gave up the world and became a Jogi and a chela of 
Guru Gorakhnath, whose chief shrine is at Tilla in the north of 
Jhelum District. Both are now the recognized leaders or preceptors 
of the 12 classes of Jogis in the Punjab and elsewhere. Gorakh 
has also a temple in the Gorkhatri, besides, a sacred bathing tank 
two miles north of Peshawar. Pir Katannath is said to have been 
commissioned by his Guru to guide the people of Khorasan, The'* 
king of Kabul granted him land for a temple at Kabul and 
Jalalabad. These exist up to the present day, Ratan Nath became 
alop at Ghazni. He visited Kandhar also. The shrine at Peshaw'ar is 
a purely Hindu temple with images of Bhairo, Ganesh and Hanuman 
and a constant light {Jot) burns there. It also has a large kettle- 
drum and a black flag and a ringing bell. It is called a Dharmsal. 
The Head is called Gosain. The fairs held in connection v^th 
this shrine are those of the^Desehra in October and 8h%vratri in 
the month of Phagun." This account is supported by P.^. G. * 
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Charpat, Chaurangi, Kanthad, Luharipa, Machhandra 
etc. may not have been strictly contemporary with him, 
but may have followed or succeedefd him at very short 
distances, admitting, in popular account, of their classifica- 
tion as a group of nine chief Naths, and that only two or 
three of them may have been his personal teacher, and dis- 
ciples, but that the rest of his alleged 12 disciples (the 
names of whom vary) may really have followed him at 
some distance, but were roped in by popular writers to 
give him the full conventional quota of twelve disciples. 

As to the place of birth of Gorakh, once again folklore 
and tradition are of little direct help. The Nepalese tra-‘ 
dition^ says that the oldest and first birth of Gorakh, that 
in Sat Yuga, took place in the Punjab. The Kanphata Jogis 
state that at the place called Tilla in Jhelum district 
Gorakh performed his ascetic practices, making it his prin- 
cipal shrine or place of residence. The followers of Baba 
Ratan seem to place the birth of both at or about Peshawar, 
Dharmanath, a follower of (gorakh, is said to have gone fft)iSi 
Peshawar with Gorakh ’s blessing to propagate Yoga in 
Kadiiawar. It is in the Punjab hills in the ndth-west tiiat 
Gorakh is still worshipped as a god. *Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Mr. C. R. Stulpnagel, Sir George Grierson and Mr. L. P. 
Tessitori seem to locate Gk)rakh's birth-place somewhere in 
the Punjab. Personally I would prefer the area round 
Peshawar. In the Rawalpindi district there is a village 
called Gorakhpur. 

j ■ I . ■ — — - — — — — — ■ ' . — — ■ « 

E. B. E., vol. 12. 

• 2. L. L.uThe Sikhs; B. B, E,; E. B. E,, vol. 12. 
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Here I must refer to the view hitherto generally held 
that it IB Qorakh who gave the place Gorakhpur and the 
tribe Gqrkha, their names. Against this I place the view 
of a writer who says that the word Gorkha is of the same 
derivation as Gaekwada and it was the Rajput emigrants to 
Nepal and the area below who gave it their name, which 
later corrupted into Gorkha. 

I should also state that a modem writer, Chandranath,^ 
refers to a village Chandragir on the bank of the Gadawari 
to have been the natal place of Gorakh and says that he 
died in 393. In the Pothi Ratan Gyan, it is said that 
Gorakh first met Ratan on the bank of the Godawari river. 

'the life of Gorakh. 

The tradition in Assam’ is that Gorakh was a weaver 
by birth. A modem writer states that he was bom of 
Brahman parents. A Pauranic account says, taking the 
etymology of the names of Matsyendra and Goraksha, that 
Gorakh was bom out of a dung-heap, over which the sacred 
ash given to a woman by Matsyendra had been thrown. B. 
M, D. makes that woman to have been an issueless widow, 
fa GordksJiasiddhanta Sangraha, p, 40, we are told that 
Gomksha was the son of Siva, Ishvara-santana. According 
to the Sanskrit works Panchamatra and Kayahodha^ both 
attributed to Goraksha, during the period of his discipleship 
he passed twelve long years in watchfulness in the, crema- 
tion ground; he had been a slayer of animals.® But 
thinly veiled under all accounts is the fact that Gorakh came 


1 . Tt. is. r. 

2 : 

3. S, B. S., vol. 1927. 
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from the lower, perhaps the lowest, classes in the scale of 
Hindu society. But as with him, so with Namdev, Kabir, 
Raidas in mediaeval India, and Sukdeva, Narada, Vasudeva 
in classical mythology, lowliness of birth was justly forgotten 
in the contemplation of the greatness and glory of their 
achievement. All accounts, oral and written, testify to 
his early adoption of ascetic life; his life-long celibacy; 
his beauty and child-like (or bala-youthful) appearance; 
his deep humility of spirit, , which made him lose 
himself in the company of his attendant followers* 
doing the lowest work of service for them ; his possionate 
sympathy and help for all those in need; his constant travell- 
ing for the purpose of help and rescue; his great attachment 
to his teacher ; his strong sense of discipline ; his non-attach- 
ment to wealth, women and wine; his insistence on char- 
ity ; his equal regard and concern for kings, and chandals 
and potters; his love of constant association with saintly 
people ; and his frank and cordial welcome to truth-seekera 
from all classes, Hindu or non-Hindu. The number, and the 
long distances of the shrines or places connected with him 
from Assam to Baluchistan, from Ujjain to Afghanistan and 
beyond, show that he must have travelled a great deal and 
left the best impressions on all classes of people, in general, 
and all sects of Jogis, in particular. 

It is said that at some stage in his life he sacrihced one 
eye so that the satisfaction of a desire of his teacher, 
Machhendra, could be purchased. The place of his death 
and burial is unknown. The idol of him at Sialkot in the 
Punjab shows him wearing a long cap and growing a beard. 
I was told the Mahant of the TUla that the idol at the 
Tilla tob had a long beard. 
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The doctrine of Gorakh. 

Before we can arrive at a correct understanding of 
Gorakh ’s doctrine we have to take note of two important 
points, which often breed misunderstanding. When a new 
teacher arrives and propounds a long-forgotten doctrine and 
popularizes it among the masses and in an order, which has 
members of mixed blood and character, 

3. He has mostly to use technical words, partly 
rejuvenated and renovated, of schools and practices 
already holding the field, and 

2. After his death only a few very close associates of 
his discern and retain the truth, while in the minds of all 
the rest, including the later philosophers of his school, the 
new message gets mixed up with other doctrines in the 
field, partly for the reason in No. 1 . and partly for the other, 
of the distance from the master which gradually begins to 
lengthen. 

Thus Gorakh ^s doctrine got mixed up with the 
extreme asceticism {Jat) of the Jains, with the Vigyana- 
vadOf Sunyavada, V a jr ay ana of the Buddhist Nirvanists, 
with the Lay a Yoga or Kundalini Yoga of the Tantrics, 
with Sahajaism and Kaulamn, and with the Hatha Yoga, 
the Bhairavaism, and Kalaism of the Hindus. 

The correct clue to the particular doctrine of 
Gorakh is given by Swatmarama who calls it Nadartu- 
aandhana ; by our contemporary Shiva Bart Lai 
who calls it Surt Shahda Yoga; by the ajithor of 
AmaraugJishasana, who calls it the path of Bahaja 
Bamadhi attained through the instrumentality of the 
Shahda; by Kunljfiari Pava, the author of *Virat 
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Furaity who gives the psychological-metaphoHcal meanings, 
On lines similar to the Tejohindu Upanishadt of Hatha 
practices, and makes Goraksha the devata of a spiritual 
stage; the author of the Gorakbhodh; by the hymn 
that goes under the name of Gorakh which is addressed 
toGopichand; by the Gat ha, which closes the Panjabi 
verse story of Gopichand, found in several MSS. in the 
Punjab University Library, Lahore ; by the Gosht of Lalla 
Jogini of Kashmir; by the writers of Pothi Eatan 
Gy an, who belonged to the house of Ratan; by Naina 
Yogini, the alleged author of Sanvara T antra, who calls 
herself a follower of Gorakh ; and by Nanak (Fran Sangli 
and Eatan Mala) m the Siddha Gosht. This doctrine 
is found in several Upanishads, particularly in the 
Maitreya and the Naradaparivrajaka which includes 
Goraksha amongst the Avadhutas. It is found and praised 
in the Yoga Taravali, attributed to Shakracharya. It has 
also been traced in Siva Samhita. An eighteenth (?) 
century author summarizes it well in a Hindwi poem called 
Eatan Jog Ashtang. 

In brief, the doctrine is as follows, as I have been able 
to underjitand it. The goal of human life is to eternalize 
real life and to understand the real self ; this can be done 
hy transcending the lower self, which consists of the vital 
easence-the sexual power, the vital air, and the mind. 
Bach of the three must help to transcend Itself by Itself. Yet> 
tile control of the second gives the control of the first and 
of tile third, of the first two. The mind is ccxitrolled through 
contemplation, iarka, through the stoppage of its goings-out, 
fnantisd\ though gyana, intellectusyi analytic perception^ 
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though japa, recitation ; through the reversal of its not-ftial 
activity^ ulta, till it transcends Itself, reaches the state of 
UnmaMy self- transcendence. This control is to be effected in 
the most natural manner, with inborn facility or sahaja. By 
such control we shall rise into a supra-mental state, which 
is void of the working of these three but which is a positive 
state wherein the three higher powers, which are the 
essence of the higher Self, Atma, reside, namely. Divine 
Music, Divine Joy, and Divine Consciousness, Sat, Anand, 
and Chit, which are also called Word or Shahda, Union or 
Rasa and Aynrita, and Light or Jyoti, This is really the 
fourth state above those three states, wherein the vital 
breath, the sex and the mind work, each predominant in 
one or other of the three stages. By a simple natural 
method of Kevalya Kumbhaka (prolongation of the period 
before intake of breath), physical, moral and mental, the 
vital air is controlled ; by a simple natural method of trying 
to repeat the word given by the Guru and to listen to the 
{nv£T Word {A japa japa) the sex is controlled ; and by a 
simple natural method of the stoppage or negation or 
emptying out of mental activity aided by physical, moral 
and spiritual contemplation (not meditation), the mind is 
controlled. When the mind sees and resides in the mind, 
when the mind and manasa, mental activity or desire, is 
absorbed in the mind, when we arise above the pairs of 
opposites, physically, morally and intellectually, and have 
samadrishti, equal-eyedness, then come the As(impragyata 
Samadhi, and the Kaivalya Moksha, the absorption of the 
Self in the Self, beyond all dualism; the Sahaja Samadhi, 
the natural trance pr the easy inborn equilibrium ; fhe Tur- 



yatita stagey the fourth, supra-mental state; the Atita 
Sunya, the Supreme Void which is not Void. It is the Yoga 
of making the Surtaj attention, rise through the magnetic 
aid of the Shahda —imparted by the teacher, and heard 
within —and unite with, merge itself in, the Supreme Self, 
Atma. It is Atam Jog, Atma Yoga, as Charpat 
calls it. It is the intemalistic Yoga, the Yoga of the 
mmd, wherein the mental and moral equivalents of outer, 
external ceremonies, postures and practices are to be found 
and observed. It is thus Yoga, as Kunbhari 
Pava, calls it, the Yoga of the metaphysical, essential 
truth. To practise it, the control of sex is necessary but 
such a mental yoga can be carried on even in married 
life by suitable and requisite abstinence. Mendicancy and 
monastic life are not indispensable. There is no demand in 
this for rigorous Hatha exercises, or Tantric sensualities, 
or Buddhistic self-denials. It is a kind of Baja Y oga of the 
IJpanishads, open to all classes, requiring a mental and 
moral detachment. The true Guruh aid (word) is indis- 
pensable for achieving what the followers of other paths 
achieve through difficult practices, followed by constant self- 
abnegation and profound contemplation. The powers to work 
miracles, nine niddhis and twelve siddhis, which accrue 
to a Jogi are mere tempations on the way. He must paiss 
beyaid the stage of a Siddha, who according to Alberuni 
^id not desire liberation. The goal of Alchemy (Rasa), 
Tantraism and Hatha^ is not the goal of Gorakh, who 


1. Tha is^the moon and Ha is the sun; they are also called 
the ida and the pingala. Gorakh’s Yoga can be called Hatha only 
in the senie that in the control of the mind, he seeks help from 
an ea§y, natural method pf regulating the nadig so that the 
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seeks to acquire the immortality of the spirit, not of 
the body, who drinks of the wine of the word (Shabda) 
and enjoys the spiritual union of Shiva and Shakti, who 
discards the mere cauterization of body, the temple of 
the spirit. 

Thus, the doctrine of the true Avadhuta-Yogi Natha 
Goraskha is to be searched for, not in Hatha Yoga treatises 
but in the Sannyasa Upanishads, earlier and later, like the 
Maitreya, Dattatreya, Turiyatitavadhufa, Brhadava- 


moon may reside in the sun or that two may be unified into 
the third Sushumna or Sukhamana. For the rest, yama, niyama, 
dhoti, neuli etc., are outside the pale of Gorakh’s Yoga, which 
by Charpat is styled the Atma Yoga. Some one kind of posture 
must obviously be adopted in sitting down for contemplation. This 
posture is Siddhasana, later named as Gorakhasana, The psycholo- 
gical equivalent of the Kheehari mudra, so often connected 
with Gorakh, is explained later in this book. 

Even Muslim Sufis performed this equalization of breath 
making the moon reside in the sun, this Zikr-i-khafi {Oang- 
Sohang or Hu~Ajapa japa), this “control” of the tongue (kheehari) 
and this listening in (Nadanusandhana-Sama’). A Persian work 
Ganj-i-Asrar still in MS. in the Punjab University Library, consist- 
ing of the alleged teachings of Muin-ud-Din Chishti, clearly refers 
to the seating of the moon in the sun. 

The recitation of Oang-Sohang is referred to as late^as! by 
Ghulam Jilani, author of Eir, and in Bahbar-i-rah-i-Haq, p. 36, the 
use of the tongue is related. 

jSJ ^ jy) 

^ ^ 

Chishti like Charpat again and again deplores the ascetic 
practices of unillumined Jogis of his day and their preoccupation 
with the acquisition and display of powers to worS miracles 
\Siddhis). Chandranatha in his Y. S. V. also does- the same and 
rejects the use of a narcotic or wine for the Jogis, 

Opposed to Eatha in the ordinary sense of the Word, is SIfihaja,, 
which is the core of Gorakh’s teachings, Sahaja Sunya. Sahaja 
SamadkySahaja Toga, Sahaja Ananda, Sahaja Dhyai 
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dhutUf Laghuavadhuta, Nirvana^ Naradaparivrajakaj 
and in such Surt-aShabda Yaga Upanishads’ as the 
Tejabindu. 

The Influence of Gorakh. 

If the exposition of the doctrine of Gorakh is correctly 
set out in the Machhendra-Gorakh dialogue, and in the 
verses that carry the name of Gorakh, then, finding as we 
do all his important technical terms (as written in the 
vernacular) like Sahaj, Sunn, Audho, Atit, Mansa, Man, 
Unmani, Dasamdvar, Asa, Nirasa, Surt, Shabd, Suraj, 
Goshth, Chand, Bind, Nad, Gam, Bodh, and all his metaphors 
and similes reappearing again and again in the Bhagti saints 
and in several Sufi poets from Nivritti and Gyandev to Kabir 
and Ravidas, Nanak and Dadu to Rajjab and Sahjo, Gharibdas 
to Shiva Bart Lai, we must conclude that, indeed, the 
influence of Gorakh has been tremendous. Besides in the 
miscellaneous verse of these poet-saints, the vocabulary, 
the ideology and the picturization of the Machhendra- 
Gorakh dialogue or {goshthi) or Gorakh-bodh is reflected 
fully, and echoed in Kabir-Gorakh Gosht, in Kabir- 
Rcemanand Goshtj in Pran Sangli and Rat an 
Mala^ in Siddh-Gosht of Guru Nanak Dev, 
Jffi Ismail-bodhf in Kafar-hodh, in Bharthri- 
Gorakh Sanbadf in Dattatreya-Gorakh Sanbadf in 
Siva-Gorakh Sanbadt in Ramanand-Gorakh Sanbad, 
Gorakh’s vocabulaiy and ideology are also reverberated in 
the earnest vernacular writings of the Siddhas and Pa's of 
Bengal, Behar and Tibet. 

fhese facts demonstrate the spiritual as well as 
the lite^^ry influence of Gorakh presuwbly, hi^ 
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^#acher, Matsyendra or Machhendra or Machhandar or 
Machhindo, who, probably, hailed either from As^m, or 
from CeyloD, as one bit of folklore has it. When r^enfly (M) 
return from Europe I visited Ceylon, I made enquiries awl 
found that no one there knew of Matsyendra or Macchendra, 
and Goraksha or Gorakh, in oral or in written 
tradition, though the presence of the Jogis in Ceylon is 
personally vouched for by Ibn Betuteh, who went there in 
the 14th century, and Sanghaldip is mentioned by Kabir, 
in connection with Machhandra. Undoubtedly medieval 
Indian gnosticism owes a deep debt to Avadhuta Gorakh, as 
does Sufiism in India for, the contacts of all the early Sufis, 
who migrated to India or were born in India with the 
Indian Jogis are mentioned in the accounts of those Sufis, 
although those contacts are not given a colour which would 
be favourable to the Jogis, who, to whatever Jogi sect 
they belonged, did pay homage to Gorakh, The itinerary 
of Gorakh which the folklore in all North-Indian provinces 
provides, invariably includes Nepal and Afghanistan, even 
Persia, and Baluchistan. Surely he must have penetrated 
into the hearts of the people far and wide to have given rise 
to the legends of his instruction to the Prophet Muhammad 
and to Ismail; of his having really been Khinzar or 
Khizr, the immortal Muslim Saint, as Macchandar was 
none other than Junas or Jonah^; of his performance pf 
remarkable miracles in Nepal and Ceylon; and of his 
vanquishing of the Pa Siddhas or Jogis of the order of 
Jalandhar in Bengal* Anenf his influence, it wJU not be 

1 , D,M.,pp, 52, 148 - 9 . 152 . 

2 . u,a,c. 
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out of place to mention a tradition^ which, not content 
with the assertion that Gorakh rescued his Guru 
Machhandar from moral degradation, says that in fact 
Gorakh was the teacher, not the disciple of Machhandar, 
and to refer to a poem in a MS. in the State Library, 
Jodhpur, in which Machhandra addresses Goraku as his 
Guru,* 

In giving medissval India this particular form of pure 
Yoga, which was based in Gyann {Jnana) or knowledge, 
Gorakh, consciously or unconsciously, heralded® and pushed 
ahead, coming as he did not long after Sankracharya. the 
movement for the revival of Upanishadic Hinduism 
among the ascetic orders, which, amidst the moral and 
intellectual anarchy of religions and sects, and amongst the 
political, racial and social intermixing and consequent laxity, 
and with their increasing hold, during the Rajput revival, 
over Rajput,* Sudra and non^ Aryan kings in displacement 
of the Brahman Purohits and Bhatts, and with their 
possession of most erstwhile Buddhist monasteries, which 
then became Saiva temples or shrines, as those at Ujjain,® 
the Tilla* Peshawar,^ had reached the lowest depths of 
immorality— as testified to by the folklore concerning Saliva- 
hana, Hodi, Sundran,® Gopichand, Lunan, Risalu, Vikra- 

1. S, G. B. and P. C. P, 

2. P. U. L, MS. No. 7340, 36. 

3. B. R, E., vol. XII, pp. 833-5. 

4. jff.P.D. 

5. C, I. S. G, 

6. P.D.G, 

7. J. D. 8. 

8. Pwjsibly of OJissa. 
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mauiitya, with whom Dom and Chandal Jogis had tht 
strongesj; sway, found in Tiriya Gharittart^ 1656 ; by 
WallaUharUama of Gopala Bhatta of Bengal; by the 
Maitreya Upanishad itself ; by Bhoja Gharitra ; by Raja 
Tarangini; and by Vetala Panchavimcati.* To these may 
be added passages from the Narada-Sandilya Upanishad. 

Of course the evils prevalent among the Jogi sects did 
not cease after Gorakh. The J(^is, along with other ascetic 
orders, continued, in their evil-doing, as the practisers 
of Hatha and seekers after Siddhisy with the result that 
Charpat himself, Namdev, Kabir and Nanak, like others 
still later, had to remind the Jogis (Kanphatas, Audhos, 
Darshan Jogis) of the real internal equivalents of their 
external symbols and practices, and to chide them with 
having strayed away from the path of Surta-Shalda 
Yoga. This deterioration of the Jogis and their preference 
for Hatha and for miracle-working, like flying in the air, 
assuming the shape of a tiger, penetrating into the bodies 
of others, traversing long distances, etc., were noticed by 
and condemned, or just tolerated, or counteracted, by even 
Muslim Sufis and writers like Chishti, Farid and Ibn 
Betuteh. The Sufis themselves were, mostly, practitioners 
of zikfy recitation, which is not different from Nadanusan- 
dhana or Shabda-Japa, control of spirit, through recita- 
tion and listening within, and through regulation of breaj;h. 
Of course, these miracle-working Jogis did some good too to 
Hinduism in stemming the tide of Mam and Buddhism 


1. D, G.. pp. 817-24, 842-6. 995-1002, 1440. 

2. B. V. K„ vol. XVIII. 

3. A. 0. 8., March 1935. pp, 35-6^ 
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to some extent. However, it was not by arguments^ or 
miracles* that they could raise the prestige of Upanishadic 
Hinduism; what they failed to do, saints like, Ramanand, 
^^amdev, Kabir, Nanak and Dadu did, by adding Bhagti to 
Yoga, by throwing the doors of real Bhagti and Yoga 
open to all and by revealing the deeply spiritual, 
transcendentalistic and mystical truths of the Upamshads 
once again through the word of mouth and through personal 
living, just what Gorakh himself had desired and dqne. It 
may be that a particular sect of the Jogis of the Punjab came 
more completely under Gorakh ’s influence and through its 
further branchings out carried on his rnission and retained 
his inner doctrine. This sect now calls itself the Kanphata 
sect in Northern India, its other name being the sect of 
Darshan Yogis. 

Only the Nath Jogis attached to the Tilla in Jhelum 
district trace their spiritual lineage direct to Gorakh; all 
the rest while paying homage to him, name as the founder 
of their particular seat of authority and spiritual dispensa- 
tion, some other Nath, either one of the famous nine Naths, 
or one of the twelve followers of Gorakh, or one of the 
eighty-four Siddhas, whom they also revere , combining 
their reverence of Gorakh with the worship of Siva, 
Bhairon (Bhairava), Devi, Hanuman and Balasundari. 
A great straying away from the teaching of Gorakh, 
indeed! 

A good deal of Yoga, literature in Sanskrit appeared 
after the death of Gorakh, who had popularized 


It Jaunpur Dt. G*, p. 150. 

2 . S, I., vol. 2, |>^548, and T. F. 
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Yoga among the Hindu masses as well as among 
the Hindu Kings. His hold over Kings and his con- 
version *of several of them is particularly stressed by 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666— 1708 J in his autobiography in 
Hindi verse, called BacHttar Natak, Yoga literature by 
the Jain Acharyas and the Buddhist writers, also came out 
in increased output in the lOth, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th 
centuries. We may mention the works on Yoga attributed 
to Amita Gata, Bhoja and Davendra. Saiva temples and 
Saiva Yoga writings in the vernaculars also multiplied 
under the Chalukyas, the Pratiharas and the Pramaras. 

PART II. 

An Account of the MSS. Utilized. 

Gorakhhodh, An undated and incomplete manus- 
cript-copy, some folios missing, of the Machhandar-Gorakh 
dialogue, called Gorakhbodh, Svami'Sevak Sanbadj with 
122 Slokas in all, written in Hindi xript, was fonnd by me 
in the Punjab University Library, Lahore. A copy of 
another MS^ copy of the same work was obtained by me 
from tbe State Library, Jodhpur; it contained at the end 
a few more lines, dealing with the six chakras or nerve- 
centres in the body. There is a third MS. copy at the 
Jain Mandir at Patti. I have consulted that as well. At 
the Mandir also exist Datta-Gorakh Gashtij Mahgdeva-- 
Gorakh Sanvad and Pran Sankali of Chaurangi Nath, 
disciple of Machhendra. 

The Poetry and Prose of Gorakh. 

The poetical compositions with Gorakh name were 
found: in Banara^ Vilas, a Gu^irati work, propped 
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by a Jain poet, Banarsi Das (16th century)' and published 
at Bombay in 1905 ; in an anthology, Shabad Skcdok, of 
the vernacular poetry of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh saints 
from Jadabharata and Bharthrihari to Gharibdas and later 
prepared by some one in Sind, published at Lahore, in the 
Gurmukhi script, in 1901 ; in the articles published by Mr. 
Barthwal in N, P, P. and Kcdyafit special Yoga number, 
two Hindi monthly magazines published from Benares 
and Gorakhpur respectively. All the three agree in their 
readings of the lines common to them. The prose of Gorakh 
is found in a MS. in State Library, Jodhpur. 

The Udasa of Gogichand. 

The Gatha and a poem in Raga Ramkali are 
found in several MSS. in the Panjabi and Hindi scripts in 
the P. U. L., Lahore, and all readings agree. I may 
refer to MS. No, 374, in particular, copied out in 1804. 

The Poetry of Charpat. 

The poetry of Charpat was found in MS. No. 5651 in 
the Punjab University Library, Lahore, in Hindi script 
and in a MS. in Hifz-ul-Ulum private collection, Lahore, 
dated 1711. Charpat *s verses are also found in the pub- 
lished anthology called Shabad Shalok {Shabda SlokaY 
already referred to. 

Age of Gorakhbodh. 

Respecting the age of Gorakhboth, Grierson^ places it 
in the 14th century. Personally, on philological and sty- 
listic grounds, I would place it in the 11th century, if not 
even earlier. For one reason, it makes little distinction 
between pilose and poetry and is extremely crude, an ad- 


^ 1. I. U. B., vol, U^pp, 834-5, 
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mixture of half a dozen different metrical forms, and full 
of assonances. For another, the verbs are from west-Panjabi 
Rajputani, Purbi and Vernacular Hindustani,— all jumbled 
up j the Aorist serves the purpose of about all the other 
tense forms. For a third, the phonetics is that associated 
with Rajputs and Rajputana; the form in which words 
from Sanskrit are written, phonetically vemacularized, 
certainly bespeaks its great antiquity. The preference for 
a, and b for v, n for n and n for n is one phonetic 
peculiarily. 

Altogether, the language is much nearer to the 
(pidgin) Sanskrit works attributed to Nathas like Goraksha, 
Jalandhara, Charpata, etc., mentioned in 5*. 6'^ G. S* S., 

and in S. S. P, In the first we are told of Ananta 
Vakya by Charpata; Siddhanta Vakya by Jalandhara; 
and Maha Santa Vakya, 

The diabgic form is the classical convention for the 
exposition of spiritual matters; it is found in the U pani- 
shads, the extreme brevity of whose content characterizes 
this epigrammatic Gorakh-bodh, as well. The material 
and stylistic echoes of Gorakh-bodh or Gosthi are found in 
Farid of the west-Punjab who lived from 1173 to 1265. 

Could this particular dialogue have been written^by 
abrakh himself? The only instance known to me of such 
iialogues— in this case, imaginary, between Jogis, includ- 
ii^ Gorakh, Machhandar, Bharthri, Gopi Chand, Charpat 
md Luharipa on one side, and Nanak on the other, written 
yr reported by Nanak himself, found in the Adi Gtanth,*pp^ 
^38-946 — is that of Nadkk. 
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The Language of Gorakh. 

As to the poetry bearing the name of GorakK, it is in 
many metrical forms and stanzaic arrangements, and its 
language shows the same characteristics as are revealed 
by the poetry of the other Jogis, who appear in a MS. Jogi 
^tical anthogoly with Mr. Barthwal, who has so far 
given to the public only a few extracts from the collection. 
About the linguistic features of Gorakh 's prose and poetry, 
Prof, A. S. Upadhyaya of Hindu University, Benares, says 
(“The origin and growth of the Hindi language and its 
literature’’ in Hindi prose, 1934, pp. 147-0) : 

jpRirft 

5l?tt»T I ^ snfrr IRtRft % Jiff I 

Jnf?r lit 1 1 ^'t 

^ ^ ^ 'Srot ^ WTR I I ^ «B«t !T % 

WTsr 'R ’I Ji^iT »it ^ 1 1 «rw>t ^ 

Jf «w«ii 'R'isrrtl mf 

% JUn? 1 1 

The obvious conclusion is that here is a language, 
which has been recently forged out of Sanskrit, Paishachi, 
Apabhramsa and the Desi languages in the Punjab, and is 
an instrument employed by one, who has travelled over 
the whole of north-India and has preached his gospel 
among, the lower classes, as well as the Hindu Rajput 
population, which had, through its extensive emigrations, 
Sinead ^ all over north-India, thee Punjab, Nepal, Bengal 
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and Gujarat. And yet the language is simple, direct, 
expressive, polished, phonetically well-formed and gram- 
matically well- provided with well-defined rules, too good 
enough not to have been in existence already for at least 2 to 
3 centuries. The influence of Arabic-Persian is distinctly 
visible; there are Arabic-Persian words in Gorakh, in 
Gatha and in Gorakh-bodh. The language of these writers 
from the Punjab — Gorakh, Charpat, Kanthad, Kapil Muni, 
Chauranginath—when compared with that of the later 
Bhagti saints shows another thing, that, the vernacular 
used in preaching by itinerant religious teachers, acquires 
a sacred universality, and is very slow to- change, never 
‘willing to depart from the type set. All the linguistic, 
phonetic, stylistic and rhetorical vagaries, aberrations and 
varieties are retained by the long line of the goshtis, 
dialogues, and the still longer line of successive saint-poets. 
I call this language Hindwi, which may be called old 
Khari Boli or Sant Bhasha, which bears the clear impress 
of the Kshatriyas, Rajputs, Ahirs, Gurjars, of the lower 
classes, of itinerant religious singers. 

The writings of Gorakh ^s contemporary and successive 
Nath poets, of the Pa Siddhas^ Acharyas and Avadhutas, 
of the Hindu and Muslim BhagtSf of the Sikh Gurus 
amply bear our conclusions ; the wide resemblance in the 
poetical writings of these four groups of writers points 
to the prevalence of a vast, socio- religious atmosphere, in 
which the ascetical-literary men of different religions 
breathed, imbibing influences from the atmosphere and 
from each other, and advancing, all together, the cahse 
of Mediaeval Indian mysticism . 



The Lenguafe of the Siddhat. 

Yoga^ is found annexed, from the 5th centu^, by all 
the co-existii^ religions, Vaishnavism, Shaivism, Buddhism*, 
Jainism. Siddha means an adept. We, therefore, find 
Jain Siddhas, Buddhist Siddhas, Saiva (Nath) Sidcftias. 
Both the Buddhists and the Naths claim to have had 84 
adepts. Several names are common to the Buddhists and 
the Saivas (Naths) ^ and to the Naths and the Jainas*. 
Imitation and emulations are natural, and useful to some 
extent but they are the source of great confusion also, both 
to the laymen and the historians. Several Nath Siddhas 
who hailed from north and east of India were known as 
Pa*s like the Buddhist Siddhas. Speaking generally, the 
Siddhas of the Punjab, Rajputana, Sind, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, and the Deccan are found bearing the title 
of Naths (even some who are Vaishnavas and Jains), while 


1. H. B. T., Thomas. 1933, 

Yoga is also very old and among Yoga practices were many 
which might be performed for worldly purposes. These practices 
too increased and were elaborated by Mahayana and there is little 
doubt that they opened the way to Tantrism. It was among thc*^ 
Yogacharas that Tantrism developed. 

Tantric Buddhism was certainly floariehing in the 10th century. 
It is not properly speaking a development of Buddhism, but 
amalgamation with a form of religion called Tantrism which affected 
certain branches both of Buddhism and Hinduism. 

2. Ibid. It would be of gr^t interest to find out how Urn 
Sunyavada of Mahayana has crept into Hatha*Yoga. 

3. S, B. 8., vol. VI. That many of the Buddhist Acharys^ 
were identified with the Nathas, who were known as Siddhas, is 
indeed a fact. The history of Tantrik literature, speciadly th^ ^ 
the Tripura section, abounds in the names of Nathas. 

4. I., 1891, vol. XIX. Parti, 1892. The correspondent of 

Ponjab Notes and points oat that some of the Maas fflyaa 

/or the twelve sub-divisions of Jogis agree with the 

Turthankars of Jainisnf. 
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the Siddhas^ of the U. P.> Behar, Bengal, Nepal and Tibet 
are found having the title (name>ending) of Pa*. 

The language of the Pa’s differs fitjm that of te 
Naths ; the main difference is that while the one has moie 
of Prakrit*, the other shows more of Apabhramsa^ 
BAaharashtri. But even the former shows features, which 
justify the conclusion® that the ultimate literary origin of 


1. C. I., 1891, vol. XIX, Part I, 1892. 

Jalandhar and Kamphanath (Kanipa) are by some identified 
with the Oghars while Gorakh and Machhendar Nath are connected 
with the Kanphatas ; the sphere of action of the former was Bengal 
and Bihar; of the latter the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 
The Kingri or Kungu (of the Naths t is stated by Aini-Akbari to 
be an instrument of music associated originally with the Punjab, 

2. Ihid. The pantb of Jalandhara Nath is often termed the 
Pa-Pantb from the fact that its members in place of Nath adopt 
after their names the termination of Pa which is the Tibetan 
equivalent for the more familiar wala» 

3. M- S., 1927, K. P. Jayaswal. In the Prakrit volumes com- 
posed in the 10th century we see Hindi emerging in its earliest 
form. New verses, unknown to Prakrit literature but known to 
Hindi and to Hindi exclusively are employed; and the verses are 
rhymcd—a feature, again, unknown to Ftakrit. A feature more 
important than these is the adoption of grammatical forms which is 
a clear breaking away from Prakrit. The vocabularies are still 
mainly Prakrit or Prakritic with an introduction of new desi wmrds 
l^t the grammar is essentially the grammar of Hindi or old Hindi 
(Hindwi — If. 8,) 

4. PTFOC,, Poona, vol. 2. Lastly there are smaller worlm in 
Apabhramsa called Sandhi, c. g., Cbaurangasandhi, Ragas and*^ 
Stotras. ApaUiramsa'—lt shows us the parent of some of the 
modem vernaculars, especially the Gujarati and Rajasthani. The 
print^ works apd MSS. of Apabhramsa so far known to 119 almost 
excusively hail hom that part of India where the two languages are 

t<^ay. 

5. ^^engal we find a type of Apabhramsa long u> u«e in 

n much degraded form Avahatthais evideicad 
in l^th century, but basis «v«i of thtsf 

^pat^i^mi^Maharashtri not Ma^dbi, testifying to l^oltimati 
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these vernacular successors to literary Prakrits is western. 
The Rajputi character of the language of the Naths, 
containing Paishachi and Desi words and grammatical 
features, has led writers to coxlude that Gorakh and 
Gopichand were harn in Rajputana. The presence of 
'Ssme features of (Ardh) Magadhi in the writings of the 
Pa's has persuaded some writers to infer that their 
language must be called oldest Bihari and oldest Bengali, 
But the fact seems to me to be that in these centuries, 
8th^ to 11th, these itinerant saints, whose assxiation with 
all social and political classes, and dissociation from the 
caste system,* is established, produced through their constant 


1. M. B,, Jan. 1935. Among the stories of 84 Siddhas or 
Mystics of the Tantric School of Buddhism which flourished ia India 
around the 8th century there is one of a hunter, called Savari. 

2. I believe that almost all these saints hailed from the lower 
classes. I have somewhere come across a hint from Dr. Winternitz, 
which he later seems to have given up, that the most prominent 
part in the development and spread, through speech and writings, 
of the Yoga, Tantra, Mantra and Yantra from the 1st to the 15th 
century was played by the lower classes known as untouchables. 
Kabir gives a list when he iK G., p.217) volunteers to serve God in 
several capacities, as Kubhra (potter). Dhobi (washerman), Chamra 
(skinner), Teli (oilman), Chhatri (soldier) [As Chhatri he would 
achieve both Jog and Jttgti], Badhi (carpenter), Avadhu 
(avadhuta — one freed from all ties), Badhik (bird-catcher, hunter), 
Banijara (pedlar), Juvari (gambler), Khevata (ferryman). He 
gives one more, without actually naming him but specifying his 
work, rope-twister, Avadhuta was a general term for the "non- 
Brahman ” ascetics who were freed from all ties, particularly of 
caste, and who accepted Yoga or Yoga and Bhagti, whether they 
were Saivas— Sannyasis and Jogis, or Vaishnavas— Bairagis. In the 
Siddh Gosht of Nanak, we have Ishar as Nigrahi, Gorakh as 
Audhuti, Gopichand as Udasi, Bharthar as Bairagi, and Charpat as 
Pa-Khandi. Sansari is the opposite of Audhuti, J, A, 8, JJ., 
1935, vol. I. “The followers of the new creed of Bhakti were given 
the name of Avadhutas or emancipated, by an early teacher of the 
faith which signified their comparative freedom from the bond of 
the ancient prejudices.’’ We know from Sanskrit plays that linguistic 
ditferences were not only horizontal— geographical, but vertical— 
.<!Ocial. as well. 
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travelling and Sai Sanga, an almost common language of 
religions songs, which cannot strictly be called a literary 
language ahd yet which was some degrees removed from 
the spoken tongues, and had acquired several stylistic and 
material conventions, derived from continuous practice and 
tradition and from the various Prakrit dialects, particular!/ 
Jain Maharashtri. The language of some of the lesser- 
known Siddhas and Naths is very close indeed to the 
Sanskrit (pidgin) writings attributed to them while the 
language of the more popular Naths has through constant 
association with the phonetics and grammatical peculiarities 
of the people of the different provinces who followed those 
Naths, become transformed into almost middle, instead of 
the old, vernacular. Such is the case with Grorakh. In the 
case of Kanipa, more or less contemporary with Gorakh, 
who hailed from the east of India, whose work has not 
much moved on the tongues of the masses and has been 
preserved in MSS. and has, if at all, acquired some 
«]peradded features of middle Bengali and middle 
Tibetan, we find Prakrit predominating. I have given 
in the third part, a few verses^ of the Siddhas, 


1. There are short Sanskrit tracts attributed to Matsyendra, 
Jalandhara, Gorakha, Bhartrihari, Charpata; 8, B, 8», vol. 2. 
I, H, Q*, 1927, mentions a work LuMpadagitika of Luipa, fisherman, 
disciple of Savaripa. Luipa rose to be the writer in the employ ol 
Samantasubha, the king of Uddiyana. It should be added thai 
Uddiyana is the name of a Bandha in Yoga. 

2. JT., pp* 760-4. The writer says that Ismail Siddha was a 
Sindhi, and that Gorakh, as an adept, became known as'Murari 
Dev. The Ismailians came to Sind, with the escape into that area 
of the descendants of Mohd. Bin Ismail (d. 762). Their arrival 
would lie in the 9th and 10th centuries. Does the word Kafar in 
Kafar-liodh by Ratan Nath refer to a Karmatian ? Ahmad* oi 
Karmat^rose about the year 891; he was the founder of the Karma- 
tians, who appear to have* pushed themseivks outwards *into 
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Kanhapa^, ^rahapa, Bhusukacharya Shantideva and 
Kumbharipa to enable the aoholars to study doctrinal 
affinities and linguistic differences. 


valley of the Indus at an early period. From Albiruni we learn that 
$be Karmatians destroyed the great idol at Multan and the heretical 
chief whom Mahmud of Ghazni drove away from that town was 
no doubt a member of this sect* 

1. Sankrachaya in his Anavdalahiri refers to a Sbaiva saint of 
the Tamil country, named Kannappa, 



PART II. 

B— The Poetry of Gorakh. 

I. Ragu Bhairau. 

OSiddha, wander not to other places; within thy 
body resides the Essence, the Truth. Seek the one who 
speaks; (fie while still alive, by reversing the process; 
rise into the heaven by natural ease; thereby you will not 
have to suffer at the hands of Death and you will go 
across. 

When I got news of the Home, the Palace, I succeeded 
in purifying and controlling the vital air; I acquired the 
vision ; I realized, and my wanderings ceased. Without 
the medium of an idol I glimpsed the Unseeable, the 
Unknowable, the Unmeasurable. (Or, I saw the Unseeable, 
the Unknowable, the Unmeasurable as the Formless One) 

Inside the topmost, the music sounds; age and death 
and disease have vanished; with the Void has the cord of 
music got linked; the Truth, the Reality, the Essence 
is now revealed as the sounding of the Divine music. 

Tbe man of the world lies low engrossed in the 
objects of senses, while the Sannyasi resides high in the 
uribiowable fortress ; Gorakh says, listen, 0 ascetic, I have^ 
attained to the Consciousness of the Formless One. 
aSatobi. 

He is Safi who conquers death ; he is Jati who keeps 
ever young and retains the child in himself;! eat^easily 
degisfitde food and in Httle quantity; says Gorakh, such (br 
that) is my bO(iy. 
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111 . 

By eating sour things one loses one’s vital elan; by 
eating spicy things one grows old ; by eating sweet things 
various diseases crop up; Gtorakh says, 0 Siddhas, you 
should eat and drink properly and with great discrimina- 
tion. 

IV. Saloku in Jog Ramkali (Rag). 

0 teacher, don’t do such a thing as may cause the 
loss of the great elixir alchemic. 

The tree by the river bank and the man by the side 
of the woman, verily they cannot expect to hst long. The 
restlessness, the unfettered activity of the mind causes the 
•‘backbone” to wear away, and the body perishes. 

The knees totter, the tummy has loosened, the hair 
has assumed the colour of the wings of the heron; the 
alchemic elixir has been drunk off by the lioness with the 
result that the desire for sexual satisfaction has increased 
still more appallingly. 

During the day the lioness tries to charm the gods 
and men, and at night she dries up the sea; these stupid, 
unseeing, animal-like persons yet every moment feed the 
very lioness. 

He goes and buys the lioness with his life’s earnings; 
the mother is happy that her son has married. The 
fact is that canker has entered into the fresh, tender, 
moist tree and it will eat it away, root and branch. 

The lioness takes our time, our vitality, our whole 
ccbstitution. Gk)rakh Rai says this lioness has swallowed 
all the^three worlSs. 
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V. 

Too* much food gives a kick to one^s sex-hunger, one 
loses discrimination and hankers after sexual satisfaction; 
one thereafter likes to sleep well and long and thus soon 
falls a prey to death ; one’s mind is never at peace. If one 
eats (in excess) one dies; if one does not eat at all one 
starved to death. Gorakh says, 0 disciple, only the 
disciplined one crosses over. 

He who controls his food reaches the heaven and 
remains there for ever : he who controls water sees the 
light within. He who controls his sex-hunger, saves up 
the elan-vital or the life force and he who controls sleep is 
never devoured by death. 

Know that light comes from the union of the inner 
music and the elan-vital. Liberation lies in the transcen- 
dence of the physical body. When one attains to that, says 
Gorakh, one sees Him moving to and fro right before 
one^s eyes and one unites with Him. 

VI. Chaupai. 

He who thinks that every sexed woman is passionate, 
he who thinks that every man with a male organ is a 
real, full male, he who thinks that every one devoid of a 
sex-organ is impotent, verily, says Gorakha, all three 
will lose themselves. 

He who calls himself a J(^ just because he has left 
his home and hearth, he who calls every householder as 
necessarily an enjoyer of sense-objects, he who does not 
look into the inner objective of a person, verilx, says 
Gorakh, they aH ai^ fools. 
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He who calls himself a knower just because he has read 
a few books, he who thinks the highest goal is the control 
of breath, he who does not seek to realise the Supreme 
Truth, Essence, verily, says Gorakh, they are utterly 
irreligious and unspiritual persons. 

He who calls himself great because he has accumu- 
lated wealth, he who thinks the poor fit for enslavement, 
he who gives up a part of his possessions and proudly calls 
himself a charitable person, verily, says Gk)rakh, all three 
are unknowing ones. 

He who travels the path of discipleship with a 
delicate constitution, he who claims greatness because of 
his strong body, he who calls a man old just because his 
body has worn out or has suffered from age, verily, says 
Gorakh, all three are stupid ones. 

He who tries to know the Reality without self-realiza- 
tion, he who burns away his body without the aid of the 
fire of meditation, he who has resorted to silence not really 
because he has become intoxicated with true knowledge, 
verily, says Gorakh, all three are ignorant ones. 

Listen, 0 disciple Ghunian Munian, the innxent one, 
the world is getting topsy-turvy on account of its perverse 
understanding. The true teacher points out the path of 
natural ease j he who indulges in querulous discussions of 
the teacher ^s word is blind, indeed. 

C.— Gorakh Bodh. 

Borakh ^ — 0 Lord (Swami), you are the Master 
Teacher (^l^uru Gosain), and 1 am but a diaciple : may 1 
put a qu^ion, which you would kmdly to and 
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feeefitiiotf To start with, what ideal (lachh) should 
the disciple put before him? Do tell me for you are the 
true Teacher. 

MachJiendra—Lei the unattached (awadhu, avadhutaj 
live at the monastery (hat) or be on the road, resting in 
the shadow of the trees ; he should renounce lust, anger, 
greed, attachment and the great illusion of the work! 
(Kama, Krodha, Lobha, Moha and Maya) ; he should 
hold converse] (gosht)^ with himself and contemplate the 
Unknowable (Agama) ; he should sleep less and eat 
little. In the beginning the disciple should live thus. Thus 
•speaks Machhendra. 2 

— What should he see, what contemplate and what 
treat as the essence (sar) ; with what should he shave his 
head and with the knowledge of what should he try to go 
across? 

Af.— He should see himself, contemplate the Unknow- 
able (Agama), and fix upcxi the Reality as the essence of 
all knowledge ; he should shave his head with (or after 
receiving) the word of the teacher,^ (Guru ka Shabda) 
and i^uld cross over with the aid of Divine knowledge 
(Brahma Gyana), 4t 

G.— What is the teaching (upadesh) of the Guru’s 
order or doctrine (Ades) ? Where does the void (Sunya) 
reside? Who is the Guru of the music, the word (Shabda) ? 

M , — The most wonderful (anupam) is the* teach- 
ing of the Guru (Ades) ; the vend (Sunya) resides, vnthin 
lift and Reahzatioii (parcha (h* parichaya) is the teacher of 
the word (shabdaj. 
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G . — What is the form (rupa) of the mind (mana) f 
What is the figure (akar) of the air (pavana) ?• What is 
the direction (disa) of the ten and through whaf door can 
the control be effected? 

M . — The void (sunya) is the form of the mind; the 
figure of the air (pavan) is figurelessness (nirakar) ; the 
direction of the ten is unsayable (alekh) and the control lies 
through the tenthdoor. 8 

(r.*— Which is the root (mula) and which the creeper 
(bela)? Who is the Guru and who the disciple; with 
what essence (tatt) one can go about alone? 

M , — Mind is the root and air is the branch or the 
creeper; the word (shabda) is the Guru and attention 
(surat or surta) is the disciple. With the essence called 
deliverance (nirbana tat) Gorakhnath wanders about, him- 
self in himself. 10 

G . — What is the semen or seed (biraja) and what 
the womb or the field (khetra) ? What is direct hearing 
(sarvan), or which is the ear! Who sees or what is seeing 
or which is the eye (netra) ? What Joga and what method 
(Jugti) ? What is liberaticHi j(mocch) ! And what is 
salvation (mukti) ? 

M.— The word (Mantra) is the seed or semen; intel- 
lect (nmti) is the womb or land; and attention (surti) is 
the hearing, and vision or discrimination (nirti) is the 
seeing gr the eyes; the ocean (Uram) is Joga and the earth 
(Dhuram) is the method ; light (joti)' is liberatioi and the 
Refulgence (Juala)*issalvati(». * 12 
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G , — Which is the tree without a trunk, and which is^ 
the parrot without wings? Which is the dam (palu) 
without a shore (tir), and who died without death (kal) ? 

M . — Air .(pavana) is the tree without branches 
mind is the parrot (sua) without wings; patience (dhira^ 
is the dam without bank (or water if we read nir inst^ 
of tir) ; sleep is dying without death. 14 

G — In what house (ghar) is moon (chanda) and in 
what is the sun (sur) ? In what house does Time plajr 
the music (Tur, a musical instrument) ? Where do the 
five elements (tat) acquire unison, equipoise (sam rahai) ? 

M . — The moon in the mind ; the sun in the air; in the 
void (sunya) Time plays on the musical instrument (tura) 
and in the house of knowledge the five elements reside in 
equipoise (sam). 16* 

G , — What is the moonless night (amavas) and what 
manifests (pariba) ? Which or where is the great elivir 
(maha rasa) and whereto with it do we mount? At what 
place does the mind reside in the state of self-transcendence 
J[unmani)? 

M,— The sun (ravi) should be treated as the darkest 
night; the moon should be made manifest; the great 
elixir of the lower (ardh) should be taken to the upper- 
(urdh) ; in the heaven within us (gagan) does the jmnd 
reside in self-transcendence. l8 

What destroys the bad word (kuss^bda) and 
where does the good word (susabda) reside? On what 
side (mukha) does the air of the twelve fingers reside? 

M,— The good word swallows or catches the bad word 
and itself resides *within (nirantaV) ; the adr of twelve 
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^ers IS controlled (rahai) throng facing the Guru or 
through the instrumentality of (submisaon to) the word 
of the teacher (Gurumukha). 20 

Who is the Guru of the first (Adi) ? Who is 
die husband of the earth (dhartri) I What is the home of 
l^wledge (gyana) ? Which is the door (duvar) of the 
ymd (sunn) ? 

J£,*— The eternal beginningless (anadi) is the Guru of 
the first Guru (Adi) ; heaven (anbar) is the lord of earth; 
the Cbnsciousness of the Awakening (Chetan) is the home 
'Of knowlecfee, and realization (parcha) is the door of the 
void. 22 

G.— Through the realization (parchai) of what is the 
attachment with the Illusion (maya moha) ^r^en; 

•can tlio«4>c8ideHee o f* the moon (Sisihar) hf 
how is the dam (bandha) applied and how can the body 
(kandha) be made immortal (ajar var) ? 

3/.— With realization (parchai) coming to the mind, 
the attachment to the world ceases; with, the. control^ 
the working of air the moon (sisihar) io doaBoyed^^ m 
«:qnisition of real knowledge (gyana) applies the dam and 
Ihe aid of the teacher (Guru parchai) gives us immortali- 

24 

Q , — Where do mind and air and the word (shabda) 
and the moon reside? 

3f .—The mind resides in the heart (hiitfei) ; the air 
reddes in the navel ; the word (shabda) reades in the form 
(or kicbiiatiofi) ; the mm resides in the heaven (gagan). 
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there had been no heart (hirda) where woukt 
the mind have rested, composed^ Had there be«i no 
navel where would have air rested unmoved? Had there 
been no form (rupa) where would have the word (Shabda) 
resided? Without a heaven where would have the moon 
been? 

M . — Without the heart, the moon would have resided, 
in the void ; without the navel, the air would have resided 
in the formless (Nirakar) ; without form (or light^. 
brilliance, inner bent, if we read ruchi instead of rup), 
the word (shabda) would have resided (rahata) in the 
unmanifest (Akula) ; without the heaven, the mowi would 
have resided in the Divine Lover or in the Fearless or 
in proximity (abhika)* 28 

G.— Had there been no night, where would the day have 
come from? Without the day, where would the night 
merge in? When the lamp has extinguished, where has 
light taken its abode? 

—Without the night, the day would have merged 
(or gone) into the nature’s own calm and ease (Sahaj) 
had there been no day, the night would have passed into 
nature’s own rest (Sahaj); on the extinguishing of the 

lamp, the light passes into the Within (nirantar) had 
there been no air then the Air-Man (pran purus) would 

have resided in the void ^ 30^ 

G^.-Who is the creator of the body (kaya) ; wKefe- 
frem has light (tej) been created? What is the mouth. 

( ? muha or muda?) of Divine knowledge (Brahnia Gyana>? 

How can the Unseeable be seen? 

M.— The Brahma is the creator of the body (kaya) 
out of truth, consciousness, power, reality (sat) has fire, or 
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power (tej) been created ; the void is the mouth (muda or 
TOUha) of Divine knowledge {Brahma Gyana) ; and through 
the teacher and disciple relation can the Unseeable be seen. 

32 

Q . — How many lakhs (hundreds of thousands) of 
moons are there in the body? How does the odour reside 
in file flower? Where does the butter hide in the milk? 
How does the soul (jiva) conceal itself in the body? 

M.— There are two lakhs of moons in the body; the 
odour is the conscious (ness) (chetan) in the flower; the 
butter is the inwardness of the milk; the soul (jiva) is 
the all-pervasiveness in the body. 34 

G.— Had there been no body where would the sun 
and the moon have resided? Had there been no flower, 
where would the odour have been? Had there been no 
milk where would the butter have been? Had there been 
no body, where would the spirit have been? 

—Without the body, the sun and the moon would 
have been Within; without the flower, the odour would 
have lived in the Indestructible, the Indivisible (Anhad) ; 
without the milk, the butter (ghiv or ghee) would have 
resided in the void; without the body, the spirit would 
have been in the Supreme Void (Param Sunn) . 36 

(?.— Where do the moon and the sun live, where the 
essence, the root of the word (nad) and the vital-power 
(bind)? Where does the swan mount up for drinking 
water? To what place (ghar) do you bring the reversed 
power (ulti shakti) to rest? 

M.— The moon resides in the upper (urdha) and 
the sm in the lower (ardha) ; the essence, souiteof 
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music and sex-power (nad and bind) resides in the 
heart; to the heaven goes the swan (bans) for drinking 
water, and the reversed power (shakti) is brought 
back to the Self, its real, original home. 38 

G.—Where does the muac (nad) rise; where does 
it acquire balance or rest; how is it made to stand s^jjl, 
and where is it finally merged? 

M.— The music (nad) rises from the Unconditioned, 
Unknowable (Avigata; or the Formless one (Onkar) ; 
gains equipoise in the void; you can stop it through the 
air and it vanishes, unites with the sky, or the Stainless, 
Formless (Niranjana). 

G.—U the music (nad) sounds not, if the power acts 
not, if the heaven is not there to draw our hope, were there 
neither music nor vitality (nad nor bind), then where would 
the Air-Man (Prana Purusha) reside? 

Af.— The music (nad) sounds, the sex-power (bind) 
moves; the heaven (gagan) attracts desire; but were 
there neither music nor power (nad nor bind) then breath 
would reside in the Within (nirantar). 42 

G. — When form dissolves and the Formless remains, 
when water becomes air, when there is neither sun nor 
moon, where does the swan, the spirit, the vital air j[Siva, 
tiie sun, a mantra) (bans) live? 

M.— The Person of natural ease (Sahaj bans) resides 
after the play in the Person of the void (Sunn bans) ; 
when the form becomes Formless then the spirit (bans) 
reside in the Supreme light (Param Joti). 
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— What is tiie root (mul) of the rootless (Amul)'t 
Where does the root reside! Who is the Guru of ttie 
goal (pada) 1 

M . — The void is the root of the rootless or the root : 
the root resides within; the Guru of the goal is liberation 
(Jlirban). 46 

(j.^Where does the breath (prana) rise! Where- 
from does the mind come? How is the speech (vacha) 
bom and where is it absorbed (viliyate) ? 

M,— The birth of the mind is from the Unconditioiied^ 
the Formless (Avagat), of the breath from the mind, and 
of the speech from the breath ; the speech is dissolved in 
the mind. 48 

G.— Which is the lake and which the lotus? How 
can we ward off the angel of death ? How can we reach 
the Unseeable, Unreachable (Agochar) world? 

M. — Mind is the lake and air is the lotus; by 
becoming upwards — faced (Urdh-mukhi) you can ward off 
the angel of death ; through knowing the lower and the 
upper can one have the knowledge of (attune oneself to)' 
the Unknowable (Agochar livlahai), 56 

G . — Which is the difficult, and which the ea^^ 
union,- piercing (sandh), and through what nerve-centre 
(chakra) can the moon be made stable? How can the 
conscious mind attain to self-transcedence? 

If.—The Pure (Anila) and the Stainless (Vimai) are 
tiie difficult and ea^ forms of union (sandh) ; the dam is 
lobe applied abdva the chaki nerve-centre (chakra); the 
ever-awakened| contemplative, fearless mind can attain to* 
saif-transffedence (unItnaniX. 52 
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G * — How came about birth! How did the finst 
consciousness begin j[ad ki surat) ! How was I bom! 

M * — As the oil is in the seed, as the fire is in the 
wood, as odour in the flower, so does reside the spirit (the 
devata) in the body (deh). 54 

G , — What drives ahead the conch-like (sankhini) I 
Where does the elixir in the arched vein j^banka nala) go! 
As the breather goes to sleep, where does the breath 
(prana) in the body (pinda) reside? 

M * — The natural ease (sahaj subhai) can drive the 
conch- like (sankhini) ; the arched vein (banka nala) resides 
in the navel; as the breather goes to sleep; the breath in 
the body resides in its own shadow or resides undivided j^api 
chhaya or aparchhinna). 56 

G . — At what nerve centre (chakra) is the moon 
stabilized? At what nerve-centre (chakra) is the union 
or penetration (sandh) applied! What nerve-centre 
(chakra) controls (nirodha) the air! What centre 
(chakra) imparts knowledge (pramodh) to the mind! At 
what centre (chakra) should attention (dhyana) be 
centred (dhariye) ? At what centre (chakra) should one 
rest! 

M.— The higher (Urdh chakra), the lower (Ardh 
chakra), the western centre, the heart centre, the throal 
(kantha) centre, the Gyana (Agya) chakra. 

Which is the garden, the town and the ,maiidal1 
In which city is the Guru! If I foiget it, how ami t( 
crossover! 
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M * — Whoso gives up speech he has achieved the void 
)f the manifoldness (maya sunn): in contanj^tipg that> 
one rises above good and evil ; by an understanding of 
^va and Sakti, one can attain to self-transcendence 
(unmani). 60 

^ 6r. By what stalk of the lotus (nala) can the liquid 
(Siva) be drawn up! How does the soul (jiva) drink it? 
How can one residing in the womb of the mother, drink 
the elixir? 

M.— It is collected through the conch-like Vein; the 
soul (jiva) resides in the middle nadi ; while residing 
in the womb of the mother he drinks it through the bank 
vein. 62 

0. — What is the house (graha) and what the habi- 
tation; in what womb does he remain for ten months! 
Through what mouth does he drink water and through 
what mouth, milk? In what direction was the body 
bom! 

M.— The Pure, The Formless (Anil) is the house 
(graha) and the Unconditioned (avagat), the habitation 
(bas) ; in the womb of the Beyond (Atit) he remains fot 
tenmonths; through mind he has water and through air 
(pavan), he drinks elixir or milk (amrit) ; in the direction 
of the One (Onkar) does the body take birth. 64 

0.— In what void (sunn) is he born? In what v<^ 
(sunn) is he absorbed? 

If. — He is bora in the void of Nature's own rest or ease 
(^aj Sunn) zxd the Satguru gave him instruction at 
the ^$(^4 of nearness (Samip Sunn) ; he then got absorbed 
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in the the void of unattachment (Atit Sunn). He then 
explains to you the essence of the supreme positive void 
(Param Surina). 66 

Gf.— How can one attain to the trance of equipoise or 
equilibrium (Samadhi)! How can one get rid of the dis- 
turbing factors (upadhi) ? How can one enter the fourth 
(Turiya) state? How can one make one^s body (kandh) 
changeless and deathless? 

M.— The young person (bala) enters the trance 
(Samadhi) through the mind; he gets rid of the disturb- 
ances through the air (pavan) ; he acquires the fourth 
state (TuriyaJ through attention (surat) or realization 
(Gyana) and through obeying, turning to, the Guru (Guru- 
mulch) he attains to immortality. 68 

G , — Who sleeps, who wakes, who goes to the ten 
directions? Wherefrom the air comes rising? How does 
it raise sound from the lips, throat and the palate (talika 
or taluka) ? 

M.— -The mind, or the absorbed (liv) sleeps; the air 
or the conscious (chetan) awakes; the imagination (kal- 
pana) goes out to the ten directions. Prom the navel the 
air arises, it goes up and produces sounds from the lips, 
throat and the palate (taluka). 7C 

G.— What is the conscious? What is the essence or 
awakening (sar) ? What is sleep and what is death? By 
knowing what (parchai) one sustains the elements (tat) ? 

M.— The light (Joti) is conscious; fearlessness is the 
awakened essence. Awaking is birth and sleeping is death ; 
in the %ht are sustained the five element together. 72 
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6?.— Who speaks, who sleeps; in what form (k)es he 
seek himself! In what form does he reside the same 
through the ages? 

M . — The word (shabda) speaks; attention (surat) 
sleeps; he seeks himself in an Unseeable (adekh) form 
and in the Formless Form he remains the same through 
ages. 74 

G.— How does the mind acquire virtues? How does 
the air come and go? How does the fountain (nijhar) rise 
from the moon and how does Time or Death (kal) go to 
sleep? 

3f.— At the heart (hirdai) the mind acquires the many 
virtues; at the navel does the air start its coming and 
going (Avagavan); contemplating itself (apmuldii) he 
makes the fountain play; contemplating itself the Time or 
Death goes to sleep. 76 

G — At which void (sunn) the light reverses; from 
which void speech arises ; which void is the essence of the 
three worlds; through which void can onecioss over? 

3f.— The void of eagerness, the void of fearlessness, 
the void of self-mastery, and the void of detachment. 
(Urga, Anbhai, Prabhu, Atit) 78 

G.— Where does hunger arise and where food? 
Where is sleep born and where death ? 

M. — From the desire (mansa) arose hunger and 
from hunger, food; from food sleep and from sleep, 
death. 80 

G.— At what lotus has the spirit, the swan (haos) 
to breathe in and out (sas, usas) ;oat what lotus does the 
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swan rest; .at what lotus does he perform worship (puja) 
and at what lotus does he see the Unseeable ( Alahh) ? 

M.— The navel lotus, the heart btus, the centre 
(madh) totus, the lotus Beyond (Achint). 

(J. — What is truth? Do tell me, please, 0 Guru 
Pandit. What is the condition or direction of the mind and 
the breath? How can one swim across with their help? 

M. — Progression from mere seeing, to divine or 
spiritual perception (dibya drisht); from knowledge 
(gyana) towards realization (vigyana) ; the teacher 
and the pupil have the same body; if realization (parchaj 
comes, then there shall be no straying or return. 

Gr. — Wherefrom do breathing-in and breathing-out 
arise? Where does the Supreme Swan (Spirit-hans) 
reside? At what place does the mind reside constantly 
stable? 

They rise from the lower (Ardh) ; at the higher 
(Urdh) the Supreme Swan (Paramhans) resides; in the 
void of natural ease or facility (Sahaj sunn) the mind is 
ever equipoised, stable. In the realization of the word 
(Shabda parchai) the mind remains equipoised, 86 

G.— How should one come, how go; how to collect 
aneself and remain absorbed; how can one stabilize one's 
nind and one's body? 

If. — ^He should come and go in the void and in the void 
[sunn) should he collect himself and remain absorbed) 

1 the vad of nature's own rest and ease the body and^ the 
hind reside unchained, 88 
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G * — Where does Shiva reside and where Shaktif 
Where resides breath (prana) and where*, the spirit 
(Jiva)? At what place can one have the realization of 
them? 

ilf. — At the lower (Ardh) resides Shakti and at the 
higher (Urdh) Shiva; inside resides breath (pranaj and 
further inside the soul (Jiva) ; by going still further icr, 
one can attain to a realiaiation of them. 90 

G . — How should one sit and how walk, how speak 
and how meet; how should one deal with one^s body? 

M , — He should sit, walk, speak and meet with his 
attention controlled (surat raukh) ; with his attention and 
discrimination (surat or nirat) thus handled, he should live 
fearlessly. 92 

G , — What is the word (shabda) ; what is attention 
(surat) ; what is discrimination (nirat) ? What is the 
dam? How can one remain stable amidst duality? 

M.— The Beginningless, the Soundless (Anhad) is 
the word shabda; right awareness is attention (surat); 
independence (niralanb) is discrimination (nirat); let 
him apply the dam ; he will then live as Unity amidst 
Duality. 9% 

G . — Who can tread a path without feet? Who can 
see without eyes? Who can hear without ears? Who 
can speak without words? 

M.— Cooteniplation (vichar) can tread without feet;^:. 
^discrimioatioa (nirat) caa see without eyes; attention 
(«irat) dm hear withoi^ ear^; The self-'bom (Aidiiad) 
can speak without words. 96 
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G» Which posture (asan) ? What knowledge 
(gyanaj ? How should the young disciple (bala) carry on 
meditation (dhyan) t By what means can he enjoy the 
bliss of the Unconditioned One ( Avagata) ? 

M * — Contentment (santokh) is the posture (asana) ; 
contemplation is the knowledge (gyana) ; he should try to 
rise above his physical being in (or for) his meditation; 
through carrying out the behest of the teacher he can have 
the joy of the Unconditioned Being (Avagata ) . 98 

Q , — How to have contentment and contemplation 
and meditation tot goes beyond the physical t How can I 
bend my mincj/ro them! 

M.— Contentment comes from fearlessness (nirbhai) ; 
thinking from avoidance of attachment or realization 
, (anbhai) ; he should meditate within his body to rise above 
the body ; by turning to the Teacher (Gurumukh) one can 
bend one’s mind to them. 100 

What is the cleansing (Dhoti) 1 What is conduct 
(Achar) ? Through what recitation ( Japa) does the mind 
come to rid itself of evil desires (Vikaras) ? How can one 
become unattached and fearless? 

M. — Meditation is purification; right thinking, dis- 
crimination leads to right action; through the Unrecited 
recitation jAjapa JapaJ the mind rids itself of evil deeares; 
by becoming unattached one can become fearless. 102"" 

6^*— Who is the One (Onkar) and who is. the Self, 
(ap) ; who is the mother and who is the father? How can 
the river (darya) enter the mind? 

M , — The word (Shabda) is the One (Onkar)* ;* light 
• • * • 
(Joti) is the Self; the v(nd (Sunn, Surat) is the mother 
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and conaciousness (Chit or Chaitan) is the father; full 
Belief (nishchai) causes the river to flow in the mind. 

104 

G.— How can one carry out true living (rahinij and 
how can one carry on meditation? Where is the immortal 
elbfirf How can one drink it? (Or How can one control 
air, if we read prana for pan) How can one keep the 
body for ever? 

M , — By turning to the higher (Urdha) or the mind, 
you can attain to right living; by turning to Sakti you can 
achieve right meditation; by turning to the heaven within 
(gagan) you can have the elixir of immortality (Amirasa) 
and by turning to the thinking, conscious activity (chit) 
you can drink it (or can control the prana, air). By 
relinquishing desire, one can gain the immortal body 
(bidehi rahai). 106 

0.— How should one come and how go; how can one 
defeat death? How can one reside in light? 

M.— One should come turning one ^8 face to Nature's 
own rest or ease (Sahaj) ; one should go by becoming 
Shakti-faced (one who has turned to the Shakti) ; by 
becoming wingless one can eat away death ; one can ever 
reside in light by being without breath (niswasa), 108 
What is body, what is breath; what Persai 
(purukh) should I meditate upon? At what place does 
mind transcend Time? 

If,— Air is the body auJ the mind is the breath 
(force);. we should meditate on the Supreme Person 
(ParaSn Purukh). In Natural ease (Sahaj) the mind 
goes beyond the read! of Time. 110 
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0.— -Which is the key and ’^ich is the lock; who is 
old and who is young (bala) ! Where does mind remain 
awakened (chetan)t 

M.— The wordless ([nih-shabda) is the key and the 
word (shabda) is the lock; the uncousciousness one (achet) 
is old ; the conscious one is young; mind in self-transcende^gce 
gunman) is ever aware (chetan). 112 

O'.— Who is the practitioner (Sadhak) and who, the 
perfected (Siddh) ? What is illusion and what is magic? 
How can one drive away deception from one’s mind? 

x¥,— Attention is the practitioner and the word is the 
adept; “ I am is the illusion tmaya) and “he is'' is the 
magic (riddhj. To destroy deception or daulity one should 
reside within. 114 

0 .— Which is the mould and which is the calx of tin? 
Which is the ornament with which it can be beautified? 
How should self-tranxendence reside changeless with that? 

M , — Knowledge (gyana) is the mould; breath is the 
calx (bang); light is the ornament which decks it 
beautifully; self-transcendence should reside with That 
steadfastly, unchangingly, 116 

G . — Which is the temple and who is the god (deva) ; 
how to worship it? How should one reside there with the 
five unholy ones? 

The void is the temple; the mind is the god'; 
one should worship Him by sitting within oneself (nirantar) ; 
with the five one should reside in self-transcendence* 
(unman). 118 

Which is the temple, which the door; which is 
the Idol and who is fiie Unfathomable (Apor) ? ,By what 
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method of worship can the mind transcend itself (unman 
rahai) t 

ilf.— The void is the temple; the shabda is the door ; tiie 
Light is the idol ; the Flame ( Jwala) is the Unfathomable 
(Apar) ; through turning to the form of the Formless 
(4rupa) or to the Guru one can reside self- transcendent, or 
fathom the secrets. 120 

G.— Which is the lamp and which is the light! Which 
is the wick wherein the oil resides? How can the lamp be 
made inextinguishable? 

M . — Knowledge (Gyana) is the lamp; the word 
(shabda) is the light (prakash)i; contentment (santokh) is 
the wick in which the oil resides ; one should destroy duality 
and remain unbound or self-transcendent (akhandit or 
unmani). 122 

G.-— What goes slow and what goes fast? Who re- 
volves and what is the find? In what place can one be 
fearless? 

AT.— Patience (dhiraj) goes slow; evil desire (vikara) 
goes fast; surat (attention) revolves (phurti) and truth 
(sar) is the find. 124 

G.— Who is a Jogi? How should he live in equipoise? 
Who is an enjoyer (Bhogi) and how should he acquire? 
How does pain rise out of pleasure and how can one 
patiently suffer pain? 

iK .—The Mind is the J<^ ; let him live in self-transcen- 
the great elixir vrill come to him and he will enjoy 
all plea^res ; in that e\mr is the indivisible (akhandit) 
pain* the word (^abda) of theGiffu secures the patience 
M suffer k. 
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(t.— W hich is the self (A^na), which comes and goest 
Which* is the self, which is absorbed in the void? Which 
is the self, which stays changeless in the three worlds? By 
knowing whom can one become one of the fifty-two heroes 
(bavan bir) ? 

M . — The air-self comes and goes; the mind-ielf is 
absorbed in the void ; the knowledge-self resides unchanged 
in the three worlds; by knowing (parchai) the Guru 
one becomes one of the fifty-two heroes. 32S 

G.— What is the life (jiva) of the mind? What 
is the stay (besas) of that life (jiva) ? What is the sup- 
port of that stay ? What is the form of the Brahma ? 

M.—The life (jiva) of the mind is the air and the 
stay of the soul (jiva) is the void; the support (adhar) 
of that stay (besas) is the form of Brahma ; and the form 
of the Brahma is unthinkable (Achintya). 

G.— Through which centre can one make one's body 
immortal? Through which centre one can attain to the 
Unknowable dam (Agochar bandh)? Through which 
centre can the swan, the soul, be made free (Hans nirodh) ? 
Through which centre can the mind be instructed. Which 
centre gives pleasure? Which centre brings on the spiritual 
trance (samadhi) ^ 

The anus (Mula) centre; the penus (Guda) 
centre; the navel (Nabhi) centre; the heart centre j the 
throat centre and the head (Nilata) centre. He who Imows 
the meanings of these six chakras, he is tiie Creator or the 
God. m 

He is a Jogi who controls (sadhita) ^he mind and 
the air (pavana) ; be does dot allow himself tcf be amled 
by evil or to lose himself througii prideof virtue* 133: 
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D—Th^ Poeirjr of Chargat 

(Prom a MS. copy dated 1711, and from S. 8.) 

L The religious duty (karma) of the Brahman is to 
go on pilgrimage to holy places (tat and tirath) ; the duty 
(dharma) of the Khatri is to dispense charity (punn and 
-dan) ; the duty of the Baisnau is to carry on business 
(banij and beupar) ; the duty of the Sudra is to serve 
(sevabhau); verily these are the four dharmasofthe 
four castes ; Charpat says, 0 Siddha, the dharma of the 
Jogi is to control (vas kie) the mind (man), 

II. He goes from forest to forest (ban) and lives on 
roots and vegetables (kand, mul) ; he wastes away in suffer- 
ing the effects of water, ascetic rigours (tapa), attachment 
(tit) and Time ; he tries to save himself by having fire 
round him in the winter ; he lets his body dwindle away on 
account of rigours connected with the Hath Yoga (Hath 
Nigrah). Charpat says, that poor fellow is doing all that 
because he has forgotten the path of mind-control. 

ni. His play (lila) is fearless (nirbhau) ; his intellect 
or religion (mata)' rests in belief (nisanku) ; he has control- 
ed (bibarjat) the mind (man) and ignored the sex-hunger 
(indri jata) j he has pierced the ears of his awareness 
(siddha phatak) and his mind is blissfully intoxicated (rata) 
for having drunk the wine of knowledge (gyana) ; Charpat 
says, he, indeed, is a Siddha; he has the reformed, purified, 
controlled intelligence (siddh mata). 

IV. Bqpoming extemalistic (bahiri-ulti) I will not go 
i-wanderlng; why should I get my ears pierced! I will 
not nSb over my body witfi ashes for this ^has to be done 
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again and again ; the ashes (b^nti) last not ; I be damned 
if I roll down mto dust like the donkey. I will not wear 
the black wool cords (seli) nor the deer skin (mrigani) ; I 
will not put on the patched garment (khintha), which soon 
wears off. I will not worship the vessel (patra) not bear 
the staff (daiida) ; indeed I refuse to go a-begging^ like 
a dog from house to house. I decline to eat stuff 
got by begging, which has been left overnight and 
rotted. I will not blow the horn (singi) as the evening 
falls. Nor will I go door to door and start the smoke (light 
the fire) . In short, I refuse to be a Jogi in appearance 
or by profession (Bhekh ka Jogi). But I will, indeed, 
become a Jogi of Atma, an Atma Jogi— so says Charpat 
(or whose personal name is Charpat). 

V. He who can control (kill, mare) his mind (man) 
need not read the Puranas. What need has he to talk of 
knowledge (Gyana) ? Why should he indulge in meditation 
(dhyana) ? What can the Bhedu (Veda) and the Purana 
do for him? Why should he go to the burial-ground and 
cremation ground? Why bother about charity (punn and 
dan) ! What battles need he fight! 

Verily by killing (controlling) the mind you gain your 
goal (siddhi). Alas, says Charpat, few indeed are the 
Sadhus who can control their mind! 

VI. He is the Sati Guru who controls sex; who^ 
destroys all evil desire (basana) and resides calm and 
equipoised (asthit) in his duly (dharma;. He is content; 
never wants what be really needs not and ever speaks the 
truth ; he devotes himself entirely to the service "'of ^others, 
never to that of hi%own self ; he lets* not his own mind, or 
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the mind of the disciple (or |he mind which is his disciple) 
go astray. How can a greedy person become a teacher? He 
who is a knower (gyani) or who is possessed of the ^ence 
Jtat) of the truth (sar) of realization or super-intelligence 
(vigyana), will certainly help millions to attain their de- 
liverg^. He who being without mercy (daya) in him calls 
himself a Guru, Charpat says, he will no doubt be sent 
to hell. 

Vn. Some wear red robes, others white ; some have 
the forehead mark, some put on the sacred thread ( janeuj, 
others grow long hair (jatas) ; some are Phas, others Monis 
(Munis) and still others Kanphattas ; when the black cloud 
or the army of death comes, they will all leave their exte- 
rior symbols and pass behind the veil. Except those who 
reverse the process of their vital-air (prana), I, Charpat, 
call all the others but bread-earners (pet-nata). 

Vni. Let not your ears be charmed by music ; let not 
your eyes be enticed by beauty ; let not your nose give itself 
up to odours; let not your tongue fall for the six kinds of 
tasty things ; verily he who has not conquered his body 
(kaya) and has begun to call himself a Siddha, he will 
undoubtedly, says Charpat, be consigned to hell. 

IX. He who ties down his mind, attains to the mind; 
otherwise he continues to stray away and be subjected to 
rebirths. He who has stabilized his desire (mansa), has 
known the truth about the mind (man). Before the mind 
(man) is always the desire (mansa) ; she, the she-serpent, 
bites him again and again. 

X. ,,Tlie noose of sense-objects (bikhia) is round the 
neckd the^woHd; maii^are the unbal^sd ascetics (kache 
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phirahi udasi) ; they have not rjalized the true meaning 
mih the. result that they are subjected to 84,00,000 
births and* deaths (or they have not realized the true 
meaning and yet claim to be of the eighty-four Siddhas), 
Such persons will no doubt be consigned to hell, 

XI. I tell you, 0 disciple, 0 respect-seeking man, 
how to live in this world. See with your eyes, hear with 
your ears but drop nothing from your lips. Play the 
listener before a talker and be humble before an arrogant 
person. Be dixiple to the Guru ; then will you attain to 
perfection in your heart; do not tell the secret and when 
you speak, only utter the true word (amrit bani) ; Q 
emancipated Audhu (Avadhuta) if the man before you is 
fire, you should become water. 

This world is indeed a vale of thorns; walk with 
measured, careful steps. 

0 Siddhas, says Charpat, do not indulge in austerities 
out of sheer cussedness (hath kar tap nahin kama). 

NOTES 

1. Yoga and Yogis. 

GyclopcBdid of India, VoL 11. 

Yoga was practised in India so early as the 8th 
eentuiy. In the temples of Salsette, Elephanta, and EUora, 
the principal figure is mostly Siva, decorated with ear- 
rings, such as are worn by the Kanphata J[ogi sect 
The walls are covered with ascetics in the various Asana. 
The cells attached to some of the temples are also indicative 
of Jogi residence. The Jogi sect of Gorakhnath are usually 
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called KaDphata. Siva i| the object of their worship. They 
officiate, indeed, as his priests, especially at the celebrated 
Lat of Bhairava at Benares, The Matsyendri or 
Macchendri, from Matsyendri, whom they regard as 
their founder, are a third sect and a fourth is the 
Btartihari. In the Dekhan they seem to be arranged into 
12 orders— 

Kanphata Jogi or Sonari Jogi live in temples, and are 
the priests. 

In Persia the term Jogi or Yogi is given to all Hindu 
religious mendicants, and to pilgrims who are occasionally 
seen there, on their way to Baku and other places of 
jnlgrimage. Mewar could always muster many hundreds 
of the Kanfera or Kanphata 

Matsya, a country which produced fish, sometimes 
said to be Bengal, sometimes Gujerat. 

Nath is the term more especially employed by a 
particular sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus, 
and with whose tenets and practices Bhava Bhuti appears 
to have been thoroughly acquainted. 

2. Ismail. — G. P. T. C. Vol. I. In 900 Amir Ismaii, 
the Samani, subdued some part of Hind, doubtless in the 
Indus valley. Fifteen years later Masudi visited that 
country. He says the Amir of Multan was an Arab of the 
noble tribe of the Quraish, and the kingdom had been 
hereditary in his family for a long period, nearly from the 
beginning of Islam. The Amir’s dominions extended to 
the fraitier of Khurasan and the temple of the Sun at 
Multjuj.' Sixty years later in 976 Ibn Haukal found the Sun 
temple still flourishq^. 
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3. Daranayar and Sangallvip.— There is a village 
Daranagar in Jhelum district, wha*ein the Tilla of Bakalh 
also lies. It is said that this Daranagar (same as Dhara- 
nagri) was founded by Bharthrihari, Temple P. 

C., Vol. 1) would identify Sai^ldip with Sakaladwipa or 
Shakadvipa in the northern Punjab. It would be the 
country round Sialkot. 

4. Puran Bhagat — <7. P. T, C., Vol. 1. Puran is 
also called Gyansarupa. 

5. Gorakh's Birth-Place.— Another possible area 
wherein the birth-place of Gorakh could be placed is the 
Punjab hills— Kangra hills, Chamba State, Gui^aspur and 
Hoshiarpur districts, wherein the shrines of Gorakh, Balak 
Rupi, Gosain Kanthar Nath and Siddh Bairag lie. Gorakh 
and his Siddhas and Naths are said usually to reside on the 
Sumeru Parbat. Guru Nanak had his Siddh Gosht, dialogues 
with the Siddhas, at a place called Achal Vatala in 
Gurdaspur district, Bhai Gurdas states that Guru Nanak 
had discussions there with Bhangar Nath. 

6 . Nadanusandhana. 

Gorakh favourite dxtrine Nadanusandhana (iT. T. 
P., verses 65 and 66) is intimately connected with the 
doctrine of Shahda Brahma and the Sphota theory. 
^ v«y elaborate account of the Nadanusandhana 
Sampradaya will be found in Advaita Martanda by Shri 
Brahmananda, pp. 127—132. The writer quotes from 
Brahmabindupanishadt JJansopanishady Yogatattvo^ 
panishadt Varahopanishad and Nadabindopanishgd, Of 
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sr^sj %5iRn^ 3tnTi^rK«TH*i5RR af 
qN^fwt^ ^^5;5iCT^ ^qisRsjRpiiic • ^ qK 
qi% ♦xt'S^si ^fiSURRR <15 

ai?n?*i §<[q qf? ft*nqqiti% i »igfici^iW!}: 

I qi^rcqi- 

I 5(Wf^g%qqqgqi<#qRsj 
g5fli^«?i I |i% I 

7. The Appellations Matsyendra Natha and 
Charkananda Natha. 

The following is taken from a MS, Niiyahnka 
TUakama, copy dated 1395, quoted in the K, J, N. on pp. 
67—70. 

Matsyendra. 

q^qr qif ®ni%: qifiw:, qwl 
!im, ?iw-!Si »ife(5ti ^q: i ga iSl aw: i 
q.M aw Si wia=^ aw: I Si |qtia=^ 

V. I af%a?it q^ qi^ai a^ Siaajq^ I 
qii^: Si^if^i spqiqrj II ^ || 

Charkananda. 

ag%2 qTi% a^a | ai<^ ai5i% 
!^i% ^qi aw ‘qq'i i aw Sippa ^q; 1 aw Si%aaa^ 
aiq: i paw SN^qna^ aiq: i ^liS aw g^qigwi^ qi^... 
qii^<PcB[i Si^qj^: iw^qxiia:: Stapfiwi Slaias? 

»qiqit 1^11 
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8. Viral Purana by Kunbhar^Pava; his work is also 
tiled Mahaieva Parvati Samvada Joga Shastra. The 
lUowing three extracts relating to Who is a Jogi, the 
hakras and the Mudras {Khechari etc.) will be found very 
luminating. A study of his language will amply repay 
hour spent on it. P. U. L. MS. No 7341, copy obtaine4 
om State Library, Jodhpur. 

ai?!t srqiH ^(4 I dg 

Ml I ^ I ^ I 

?l(l^ ^ HR I qg HH! % 

m fH 5(11% 1 Ring 3iiq shm 

I 

^ HUia H5R HPq I s«5l<3 ^ 

qm I q# I Hiqfe ^ HlHSi I q5I3^H 

f m 1 H'R ?Sl nli'H hih i hr?? whri 

W I cgq 51H% I =H5fi 

[l<5 I 

Iwi I 3Hfl% I HR qn ^ % HIH I ^ HR 
!i r w hr f art^ i h 

H ^ HIHT ?IHH< ar H<H! SRaiHi .aiiB 

h I 5?r Hii I 3SI ^IH Cr 

1fl i {5l|( 5(2 «l Rl? I gw W «h( RI%%1 

mi, \ rirS p (rji ^l hhIci I Ri.^q mi i «i4 
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I ^ |$r I ?i«T%f5i §w aRr Mu aK«ia | 
Ma ^ ’fRra =gfi^ Mfi wi I f2 ffw I 
^ *i^ci I Jn5!i ^ I 

war ^wi I M# wm i rja 'Jr art 
«a5a I \'^ I ara^i ftr aai^ i 3i?gRi4 ?g ql4- 
Pkt f% I a^iiaa ai^lw |....3aaiH aa^ | ai^ 
fl?Pa 3 aa 3^ a? I 

?tai ?ia ga a;«4a i aai% i !mw 
I flrinarMw fta | ar#a ir aqaf i 
h Mrt g?i affa | 

m 5!i(k a^ «iia p a?a?^ I gar pi^ 
awa I iqaa aa prr I aqra aig aa p i g?r 
aai% l artaarr ?ra g^r p i aa fra aa gaiT i 

gaia aig aa p gar aa^ ga?r i aaa wrft ya»aft 
p mn \ ar? aa frar i sata aig aa p grr 
aai% yaasft i m ataa gar ai«qa i wiar? ^ a'^ 
MCrgarawt i=ai^qaa^3Wai i iw aiataa«§ 
fsargat aa%'M?t...jr?Ria=^ a^ aaa^rgar a?^ i 
a< asi qai ^ s^a^ i afira ^ a^tfr fear gtr aa<& 
gaa^il 

«i«t^.ga» grr 

ar^^a^ grr aali i gaia «a?m i 
^#gj*f^aaiw i '5qiaaa^ar^5^ t 
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§w s^ \ ^ €f cR^rf 5Fn?[f I 

9 . Ldi^ and Bharthri. In **Harsa Vardhana** 
about Harsa who ruled from 606 to 648, translated by 
Maurice L. Eumghausen, Luyipa is identified with 
Bharthrihari. 

10. Mttttalmans and Arabic words. 

The use of the word Sulian in Tibet goes back to the 
seventh century, in connection with the Persian King 
Yazdajar or Yazdezard. The eighth century saw the 
entrance of the Mussalmans into Indian politics and the 
fall of the Western Chalukya dynasty (750), The 
Mussalmans raided Gujarat and destroyed the famous city 
tofVallabhi (<j. 770), The Gurjar empire soon showed 
a tendency to break up into separate states (Chauhans of 
Ajmer, Paramaras of Dhar, Chavadas of Anhilwada etc.) 
The Parsi refugees came about 775 into the Gujarat, 

XL G,L, Vol. VIU.) 

11. The Tide Pha.~The native Saiva kings of Assam 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, before the countiy 
was conquered by Bengal Sena kings, had the suffix Pha 
after their names. 

12. Gorakha, Sira and Machhendra. Probably 
the word Gorakh in the Pada by Machhendra means Siva 
and not Gorakh, Machhendra 's alleged disciple. 

13 Avadhutas and Buddld9U,—Bajatarangini 
(Stein) states that king Jalanka's instructor in the doctarfneg 
was the saint Avadhuia^ the vanquisher of Buddha con- 
tieymidisla, w1h> at that tii^ powerful and Hushed 
(with meess). 
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14. Pancavinsati mentions a potter 
who had become a Yogi. In Bhoja-crita a story runs 
that a Yogi from Kashmir came to Malwa'and having 
transformed its ruler, Bhoja, into a parrot, himself be- 
came the king of Dhara. 

15. The Sanskrit Works of Bhoja.— Bhoja was 
ruling about the end of the 10th century. He is credited 
with having written the following works, the names of 
which are very significant, and relevant to the subject of 
Yoga. 

Guru Carya 
Tattva Prdkasa 

Rajamartanda Togasutravritti 
Sahdanusasana 
Sivafattva Ratuakalika 
Siddhanta Sangraha, 

16. Jain SIdhhas and Nathas. 

Among the Nathas worshipped by the Jains were 
Adinatha, Neminatha, Santinatha and Mananatha. 

17. Names of Chalukya Kings. 

The names or titles of two Chalukya kings of the 
ninth and eleventh centuries are very significant. A 
Chalukya chief called Yogaraja was alive in 899. Avanti 
Varman II was also called Yogaraja. 

18. The Pratiharas and Gorakh. 

ThePratihara dynasty was the suzerain power in 
India in the tenth caitury. They were Saivas. 
Jodhpur is the oldest home of the Pratiharas. Some of the 
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rulers of Jodhpur in the 18th ceAtury wrote and compiled 
works on Nathism. It was probably in the time of the 
Pratihara paramountcy that Gorakh thrived. 

19. Pierced Ears. 

The figures of the later Buddha and the Bodhisattava 
show pierced ears. 

20. Jog! Practices. 

In orthodox Jogi circles and literature Siddhasana, 
Khechari Mudra, Kaivalaya Kumbhaka and Agya Chakra 
have become associated with Gorakh ; the Japa is more 
or less of the Pramva and the Dhyana of the region be- 
yond the Ajna or Agya chakra. See G. P., Part H, 
Salokas 71-74, 72-79, 83, 86, 87. For the interpretation 
of the Asana, the Mudra, the Kumbhaka, the Dhyana and 
the Japa see pp. 80—81. 

21. Gorakh’s birth and the identity of Mina 
Nath. 

In G,8,S.f on pp. 41—43, we read that Goraksha was 
the son of Isvara, Isvarasantana. The epithet is applied 
to illegitimates as well. On the same page Isvara, Mina 
Natha and Adi Natha are mentioned ; they all seem to 
rfeer to the Lord, Siva. 

22. Gopichand and Dhara. 

Dharanagar is said to have been the kingdom of Gopi- 
chand. Now Dhara became capital of Malwa in the end 
of the 9th century when Vira Singh n moved to it from 
Ujjain. 

23. Bhairavananda Natha. 

Bhairavananda Natha is given in N. T. as the apjJfella* 
tive, secret name, df a person, another name of whom 
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was Mati^endra. Bhair^vananda is mentioned by Raja 
Shekhara who flounced about 900. 

24. Amaraatli Samvad. 

J,R.A,8,, 1932. The name of Gorakhnath is included 
in the list of Gyanadeva's ancestral gurus, Mr. Bhave 
has"^ examined some Marathi works that are attributed to 
Gorakshanath, especially a MS. of his Amarnath Samvad, 
which contains an exposition of Yoga and is believed by 
Mr. Bhave to belong to the twelfth century or even earlier. 
He is persuaded that there is a similarity between passages 
in this book and passages in the Jnanesvari, which he 
believes prove their authors to have been of the same way 
of thinking. 

25. Gorakh’s Tomb.—M. A. 8, L, p, 1S4. 

The remarkable thing about Gorakh is that he 
succeeded in achieving an extraordinary degree of 
ppularity among Northern Hindus and among some 
adherents of Buddhism in Nepal. His tomb is in the 
Punjab and he is to this day adored as a kind of god by 
immense numbers of the inhabitants of North-Western 
India under the hills. 

26. Gorakh’s Ideal of Moksha. J. M. V, {Pp. 4, 
5, 8, 11 and 4). 

The MS. seems to have been copied out about the year 
1525 A. D. 





5raf% % I '^5Ns^^cf-'qi^^5rr-^i ^ q^ 
^ f^ Jll? %cPilte-^RI5r^ ^ I 
wr«n^ii^ §^ci-!Wf 

^?j' I 5t^% 

I >ii%3:«[i%-l€fi?rgHqra5rg<ffl i 

't«5Rraei5ra# #^:, ^ fm \ 

qeiafCTR-qqgfit 6»nl^iq*lf w: 
e I qiw f^i«qiJi *i%i- 

«R?Jf 3cq^l^%l5Tqi: Spl^% I 3 tE ^ sq^ 

1 5ffq'5t%q5^f^ f^ I ^ qi>^- 

fer^F M qrf gnw^Rj II 

?WRi^ I 

?i3^^ i>fra; qt qini^-iR0i% i 

qfeqsq^js^RURcOKT^ II 

27 . Gorakh-bodh and Bengali Nath folksongs. 

The following from Oopichandra Sanyas (Sukur 
Muhammad) and Oordksa Vijaya (Shaikh FaizuUa) should 
be compared in content and language with the Gordkh^hodhf 
the poetry of Glorakh and Charpat, smd the Oaihc^ given 
in these pages. 
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sfrsj I 

5?j^|fl3H(tra;im5nT^spRl 

55 35lf^ qtn SR ^Rl iw< ^ 1 ^ 
»p5r^OTW I 

^gp?9nft 3^^ I 

*ftRR Rw Ri%qr3ira^ 

qm Rra 4lR Rl^ feR Ii5r aRWI I 

28- Sanskrit Dialogue between Gopichand 
and Jalandhar, and a Sanskrit piece of Jalandhar. 

S, B. S„ Vol. VI, 1927. The following should be 
compared in substance and language with the vernacular 
Udas and Got Ao as given elsewhere in the present bock. 

Ri fRiliRI RRvflftR- 

RTIRR fI3[F 5q|c^ l| 

fRI RRTOIR I 

rIirr R3[r rirt I 
qi«I Rwi^ RSI RilRi: I 
ftg RSfR^ RSI R^ ifR: 

RMR Rw rrIi ^r: 

stlandhara answers — 

sRjs^sR^R eraRW 

r; rrss f5^Ri%'- w: I 
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^ 3IW% ^ 

^ MHI^H 1^^ ^JR: I 

W|Rl: |«3R Jf 5Rti5% 

JR q^% 5#Ri eR4l^ ^r: II 

He further adds : 

5 3l?TI% 

% 3 =#: e g w I 

q^w ^ 

9 g ^siq TOT qinl II 

In the Siddhanta Vakya of Jalandhara we read : 

^ a5n«fa% gqjTciw? jn^sTRit qi, 
^i^q;|5qiqq^ cqr qqq jti^ q^ s^inqi^ qi I 
^qiqBRi^i^ jq'Jt 
^ qfSSct ^ fqq 3cTq? qiiJHi qr II 

2®. Stan&dhL-Hathayoga-pradipikaf p. 128 : 

Raja Yoga, Samadhi, Unmani, Manonmani, Amaratva, 
Laya, Tattva, Shunyashunya, Parampada, Amanaaka^ 
Advaitu, Niralanba, Niranjana, Jivanmukta, Sahaja, Turya 
-all these but connote one thing, Samadhi. 

Samadhi is the absorption of mana in and becoming cf 
theformof Atma; when Prana becomes kaheen^and the 
mind becomes laya, then the resultant Samrasta is Samadhi;. 



khe unioD) becoming one rupa of Jivatma and Paramatma 
isSamadhi. 

The Anand (joy) i^hich proceeds from the remem 
i)rance, contemplation, experience (anusandhana, smaranaX" 
)f Nada can be obtained only through the kindness (daya)' 
>f the Guru and by no other method . (p. 181) 

The listening of the nada stabilizes the mind and 
onquers the air (vayu). (p. 182) 

30. Imagery in the Upanishadt— 'Almost all the 
aetaphors, and the similes and imagery used in the Gorahh- 
oah can be traced back in the Upanishads. The following 
rom the Yoga Upanishads (pp. 387—389) will bear out 
ar view, 

w I ^ 

m qiw^ I q?! fw I ^ 

3m 3151 <5clFT *R; J ^ tW- 

5|I5 

!i^ g sn?R: 

TO 

31. Evidence from the Upanitbada. 

1. 0. H, E, U.t Yogashikhopanishata, p. 408. 

QV5n«rt ;r'.i 

?r ’pi: ?!*? ?i^«r i «v 

2. Ibid, p. 409. 

«l*n ift^r 3?!^ I 
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'wNrr’ps' • 

5f?f% 1 

3. U» V. Y ogarajopanuhata, p. 2. 

^ Hsug: i 

^ 5i?T ^ai gwt i ?a 

4. Ibid, p. 2. 

"a aig^i =a!R' #awita lU 
0. H. E. 0., pp. 407 and 405. 

5. i?=ai i 

qwia?^ ail ^ i 
ail ^ pi i 

6. Ibid.p.m. 

^aaqft ?iwaf^i ^ atfa aui i 

'O n 3 ^ “s 

7. Ihidf p. 409. 

m ar?ii ?F«iiai??i^wi araamiTti 
^R>3i^ fl???Rfe a^asi i «v 

8. n»W,p.409. 

aa«T aa aiRitaa ^ ag I 
aa: *roiii a gpa*i^i %\ 

aaar aa airataa ^wt aafa alafta i 
aaai aa airataa a*a«i*a p ai^a: \- 

9. Guni. T. M. 17., p, 256* 

When the mind goes beycHid the oi^;and land 1|ie 
gunasand is abSQlved, havii^ rxh separate epitence and 
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DO mental action then (^e Guru) should instruct him (as 
to his further course of development) . 

10. Sound and Tmya. /6td, p. 257. 

The Yogin being in the Siddhasana and practising the 
Vaisnavimudra, should always hear the internal sound 
through the right ear. The sound which he thus practises 
makes him deaf to all external sounds. Having overcome 
all obstacles, he enters the turya state within 15 days. 

11. Dhyana, Prana and Cbitt. 

Ihidt p. 259. When the (spiritual) sight becomes 
fixed without any object to be seen, when the vayu (prana) 
becomes still without any effort and when the chitta be- 
comes firm without any support, he becomes of the form 
of the internal sound of Brahma-Prana va, 

12. Khechari Mudra. 

Ibidt p. 207. Since chitta moves in the hhdlakai and 
since the tongue has entered in the mudra kha^ therefore 
the mudra is called Khechari and worshipped by the 
Siddhas, 

13. Samadhi: Ibid., p, 10. 

Through the force of the practice of Dhyana, the cur- 
rent of the modification of manas devoid of self, that is of 
Brahmic nature, is said to be Samprajnata Samadhi ; while 
the mind with the utter quiescence of modification that 
confera upon one supreme bliss is said to be Asamprajnata 
Samadhi, that is dear unto Yogins. 

14. AvadhuU. T,M,U. 

To the* Aturas and Kutichakas, the world they attain is 
l^urlcka and Bhuvartoka ; to the BahnHakas, Swargaloka ; 
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to the Hamsas, Tapoloka; to the Paramahamsas, Satyaloka. 
To the Turiyatita and Avadhuta,Kaivalya in Atma acconi- 
ing to thft anabgy of the wasp and the worm, through 
the realization of Reality. 

(p. 154) 

15. Meditation. 

For the Kutichaka and Bahudaka there is sravana; 
for the Hamsa and Paramahatnsa there is mamnai for the 
Turyatita and avadhuta there is niddhyasana (profound 
meditation over). For all these there is necessarily the 
meditation upon Atma. 

(p. 166) 

Thus the aspirant after salvation should ever be utter- 
ing the Pranava which enables one to cross samsara and 
be living as a Jivan Mukia, 

16. Mind. 

“Whatever is thought of by the mind is accomplish- 
ed by the mind itself.’’ (p. 239} 

17. Yoga-Technique. 

Even a person who is well-skilled in the practice of 
the three bandhas (ears, eyes, lips) should always try to 
cognise with a true heart that principle which should be 
known and is the cause of all objects and their attributes 

The giving out of all external objects 

is said to be rechaka (expiration). The taking in of the 
spiritual knowledge of the Sastras is said to be puraka 
^inspiration) and (the keeping to oneself of) such know-, 
ledge is said to be Kumbhaka (or restraint of breath). He 

is an emancipated person who practises thus such .a chitta. 

• ^ 

Through Kumbhaka it (the mind) should be always taken 



up and through Kumbhaka alone it should be filled up 
within. It is only throifgh Kumbhaka that Kumbhaka 
should be firmly mastered. Within it is Paramasiva. 

(pp. 15-16) 

That is called one pranayama when one repeats with 
a prolonged ( or elongated ) breath three times the 
G^iyatri with its vyahritis and Pranava (before it) along 

with the siras joining after it.. That is called 

Kumbhaka where there is no expiration or inspiration 
and the body is motionless, remaining still in one state. That 
is called dharana when the wise man regards the mind as 
sankalpa and merging sankalpa into Atma, contemplates 
upon his Atma (alone). That is called tarka when one 
makes inference which does not conflict with the Vedas. 
That is called samadhi in which one, on attaining it, thinks 
'(all) equal. (p. 217) 

18. Guru. 

After that, Urmani is tiie end of the A japa. Having 
thus reflected upon manas by means of this (Hamsa) 
one hears Nada after the uttering of this japa an aeon of 

times. Nada is of ten kinds — He may experience 

the tenth without the first nine sounds through the 

initiation of a Guru. In the tenth he attains 

Parabrahman in the presence of (or with) Atma which 
is Brahman. After that when Manas is destroyed, when it 
which is the source of sankalpa and vikalpa disappears, 
owing to the destruction of these two, and when virtues and 
.8108 are burnt away, then shines as Sadasiva of the nature 
*of Sakti pervading eveiywhcre. (pp, 214-15) 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 

Page 

2, line 26, omit bhavati. 

6, line 5, read Jogishar for Jagishar. 

11, line 19, omit found in Tibet. 

27, line 15, omit the words within the brackets ; 

the explanation given by mrf is 
not orthodox, nor is the technical 
epithet meant here to apply only 
to the physical process. 

32, footnote, for 6 and 7, read 7 and 6. 

34, line 24, add Ganesh, to Siva etc. 

79, line 22, read refer for rfeer. 

83, note 29. The quotations are from the 

Allahabad Panini Office Eaglish 
Translation of the H. Y. P. 

84, A number of spelling mistakes have crept 
into the Sanskrit quotation in note 30. As 
the reference is given, I hope the reader 
will be able to correct the mistakes in this 
as also in possibly some other extracts. 

Gorkha and Geakwad. 

23, line 4; the writer referred to is Perceval 
Landon who is his Nepal, Vol. II, 
says on p. 23 : It is now generally 
accepted that the word Gorkha was 
in its origin identical with the title 
of Gaekwar which is assumed 
by the Maharaja of Baroda. 

Baluchistan. 

4 , line 21 ; In Baluchistan District Gazetteer 
Series, Vol. VIII, Las Bela, we 
read on page 37: The other pjlaces 
visited by pilgrims^ to Hinglaj are 
Chadrasi, Guru Nanak-bi^aran, 
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Goraldiji-ki*dhuni and Jholi Jhar 
where they perform the ordinary 
ceremonies. 

Anent the influence of the Saiva Jogis in 
Baluchistan, we read in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Baluchistan : 

c Hinglaj is the best known place of 
pilgrimage in Baluchistan. It is situated in 
Las Bela State on the banks of the Hingol. 
The shrine which is dedicated to a goddess 
known as Nani by Muhammadans and Parbati,, 
Kali or Mata by Hindus ... There is a river 
called Rod Jogizai and also a village of that 
name. The Jogizais of Killa Saifulla are said 
to have been considered the priests of the 
Kakar tribe. These Jogizais were once the 
ruling family of Zhob {Pp. 102 and 192-3). 

In Las Bela Gazetteer we are told of 
a shrine dedicated to Pir Sawai; he is the same 
person, who to Hindu Nath Jogi tradition is 
known as Sawai Siddh. 

Sufiism and the Jogis, 

U, line 12 ; The following from an article called 
Faqirs of Baliya-Dighi in Dinajpur 
in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1903, by 
Maulvi Abdul Wali, will be read 
with interest as showing how 
far-reaching was the influence of 
Gorakh’s Jogis on Sufiism in 
India. Taifuria Khanwada was an 
order introduced by Shah Madar.... 
It would seem that these faqirs 
are a survival of a corrupt form 
of ‘ancient sufitem mixed with 
Hindu Jogi ideas. 62 — 63. 
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GLOSSARY OF 110 YOGICJECHNICAL TERMS. 

Abhik— he who (the state which) is above and beyond 
fear, division, space. 

Adesh — teaching, order ; salutation. 

Agam — the Unknowable. 

Agochar— beyonJ perception, the invisible. 

Ajaj^a Jap- the recitation which belongs to pure con- 
sciousness. 

Akas —the Heaven with us. 

Akul — he who (the state which) is beyond division and 
differentiation. 

Alakh — the Unknowable, the Invisible. 

Amirasa— the Great Elixir, the physical joy of peace. 
Anad— without sound, eternal. 

Anbhai— one who is fearless, or the state of fearlessness. 
Anhat— not born (of the striking against of two objects). 
Anil— beyond count; without colour or form. 

Ardh — the lower, below the navel. 

Ata— hope, longing. 

Aaan— mental or physical posture. 

Ayigat —unconditioned, the one changeless. 

Bai —other airs within us than the breath. 

Bala —ever young, ever child- like. 

Bandh~the Dam; the concentration of attention at a 
particular centre within us; physical pose 
purposed to produce particular physical 
and psychological reactions and resuftsl* 

Bank Nal— the curved vein (the backbone). 

Bd— the creeper, the tendril (the process of thinking). 

Bhagvat— the Lord. 

Bbai or Bhau— fear. 

BhaT-*love, inner mge. 
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aUi^UOds or ^y^ilhictkHft, due to the oat-gc^ng 
senses, 

Biiiial— the stoinlessi stabilized. 

Bnid>~8exual power. 

Brahm Cyan— the Realizalicai of the Absolute. 

CIia|ba— nerve-centre where consciousness can operate. 
Chand— mocm, the left vein of the nose, cool, mind. 

Datam Dtiar>-the Tenth Door or centre of consciousness 
within our head. 

Dlmnda— process, profession. 

Dhim— the attention which is impelled by sound. 
Dhnram— earth, land. 

Dhyan— contemplation. 

Diuidat— movement of the breath when it reaches outward 
to a len^h of 12 finger-breadths. 

Gosht — talk with oneself, self-eicamination. 

Gurmukh— he who carries out the instructions of his Guru. 
Gnra— the master. 

Gyan— knowledge. 

Hairan—in mystic wonder. 

Hint— the spirit within us. 

Jiiiiiikar*-80unding, tune. 

Jhr—the individual, with the consciousness of his individu- 
ality. 

the mystic union. 

Jot— the fire, 

Joab^the flames 
Jofat—the mystk path* 

*Kal— nme, Death. 

KanMu»t--the womankind. 

^Kaadb^tlie mortal bocfy. 

Kimval-^the lotas*shaped nerve-caii|re wiicli cai| in 
operated upon by our coiwfiousi^ 
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Kay«— th^ mortal body. 

Kirpa—kiDdiiess, grace. 

Klrtan— musical recitation. 

Mahal— the sjnritual home within us. 

Maharasa— the great Rasa, elixir. 

Man—mind. 

Manmukh— One who obeys his own wishes, rathex- wan 
the behests of his teacher; one 
to the understanding of his own m 

Mama-desire, longing, thought. 

Mer— the backbone, centre of vitality, sukhmi 
Mokh— the Release. 

Mukti— the joy, the consequences of release. 

Mul- the root (the mind). 

Nad— the inner harmony, 

Nam— the Divine Name. 

Niara — detached. 

NfndaDb— without ties or props. 

Ntojaa— the spotless. 

Niraakar— the formless. 

Nirantar— the consciousness of the within. 

Nirliaii Nirvana, release, perfected and infimtized con 

sciousness. 

Nirmal— pure, untainted. 

Nirodh -removal (of ignorance, obstruction). 

PavaB— 'breath. 

Pareha— realizatiQD. 

Pramodh-impartiflg (A knowledge, expanEBOOi puriaQatia 
Pran— vital breath. 

Pirasad— Uie grace of the Sal 8wi» 

Piiniili*--»iie pereotnied. It 
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Sabd— the word to be recited which is an emblem or a 
symbol 8f the Reality sought. 

Sachh— truth, right-thinking. 

Sadb —the mystic. 

Sahaj —inborn facility, stabilized consciousness; easy, 
natural. 

Sa|Smi— the she-serpent, physical vitality. 

Sar— essence, which is Truth. 

Satgura — the teacher within. 

Sakti— the Power which goes out or manifests. 

Sevag(k) —the seeker, the disciple. 

Sikhar— the topmost nervous centre in our head. 

Siv— the V^wer which draws in. 

Sodh— purification, control. 

Sachil— purified, controlled, nobilized thinking. 
Sttkhmana— the “equalized^^ flow of breath. 

Sultan— the Lord. 

Sunn— the void, the transcendent, the soundless centre, 
psychological joy of united or expanded 
consciousness. 

Sur— sun, the right vein of the nose, hot, breath. 

Surt— attention. 

Tat — the Basic Reality, the separated essence. 

Trikuti— the trinity, the space between the eyebrows. 

Udas— detachment, disseveraxe. 

Udho — Avadhuta, the liberated. 

Ukar— The Manifest One. 

Ult— reversal of the ordinary, out-going process. 

Unman— state of mental self-transcendence. 

Ugadh— the obstructions, the coverings. 

Uram-— ocean. 

Urdb— )he upper, above the navel. 

^i|yan— realization which comes of knowledge or expand- 
ed coQscioumess. 
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^ I 

Rlt ^ 5? dtftFll 

jqs? <??; ^ i ^ ^ I 

?fRR^^5Ji pr ^ I pqi ^1 ^ I 

n^ ^ t— ^ ^ ^ 
«& 5WT I ?lf^l ^R ^ ^ ^ ?Kt qiqil 

WTi5?tfe «R5!^l#Rrf ^I 3Rq RWI 
^ ^ I 'P I ^ I 

^0 # WJ ?(^ WI W % Rft^I RR I 

w wr ^ RRW 3^, I’ll fR Ir 3?ifi«- 

R* TO3 wqf RjRf cRl ^ Rit I 



355 ^ as fiJf ir 

3 c(i^<lR I » I 

w 4 l ^ an fi 3 q^ ifHanaw aig 1 ?k 
an fs aks aia I ^ I 

4]a sia^si^ans^qs^gfaanWeiRaw i?k 
an 'R'at ga: awT R^aia 1 ^ 1 

^ait^aaanpf^qaaanpFsiann 
i{o sag aa fit gtH aa qaa an sisr i ^ 

*?t« ?ai4t # ^ far aan 1 far g? far ^5it 1 far 

aa % f^ ?^ 5 n I a. 1 

a« sag aa gs qaa ^ I sa? gar §a% ^ 1 
^aiar aa % aia s&^ s^sr 1 ?o 1 

»ll* ^ far ar^iia far ^ I fsg wm far 
§^i far am fs lafcf I fi% far 
I in 

ao sag aa %a al% g ^ I g# g aw Sisi 
am^a gra gal^ 1 s(^ alr% garai ^tR 1 n 1 

<ir«mianf>ft^^ aiar far q% ^ gar 1 
f^'qi^Rfi^^a^ ^anstraar 1 r%i 



^ Ct P I I 

pr gR i^l pff ^SRRT 
«pn^ 3< ' f f # ^ cR! eft I eel p ^ 
^ I 

no ?i8|^ ee nR qfe sft gnjift er< fiisr snift 
gn «ft 'R ea ei^ ^ i ’^e ftpr egF? 

ft* enft ^ pr ?ieiae f w § qfea i p »w 
PF%^R I fftrsie«nft*R3eeft ftieag? 
^ pqi qsl M'S 1 

e* ?R5 ea f eeiae f qftq i pI p efi?e 34 
^ I eeft ?ie«iift ee seeftft 
eiR^qft I K I 

e* pR?f prjRr,feq?p ft;«iqiei5i?gft!j5i 
qi 5 pr gift ft I ec^ ft pqt ^ M<. i 
eo pq? % §eq?q%§e5i? ai Rfeftqie l 
^qig?Fgi%fti^ift^’i^qfti^« i 
ftosnftpprg? «Rft p pj eew I m m. 

pmemegftppriqRi^^ i 
e® pft p wift 5? p eewi fiep m 
^fft p q^qi pq I t 



firn^«Aw|ffq^9RHcR^Rg|^\| 

no wii^nwr^nf5^l i ir ji^ 

5nJr^l^q^5i3Ri^%sri 

r 

#0 wf ^ W ^ <RiI I ^ ?1^ 

^1 

*f« ^ W Rit W I ?l% ns? P1SII% 

5^ ^ I 

4r* fiR?f R? ?;if ?§(iT »R I RRft M ^ 
W I ^ ^ ?i|t <p[ I I^FIl^ 

R^ctr?;?f 

Ho ft^?i5i^tR9i^<CTSRisn>ftR ^cR^- 
iRR ^ W I ?F% cl? mST R[fll sjs? | RRR 
R lltircR n'^Rl Rs^ I I 

sil* R* R ^ ^ 1^ ?i?i ^ nWU I^R !W^ ?lf ?!P 
RR^i ti?rfR<wn^?iR^?Rir I 

^» n^RM^Rf?fewn| i^JRlj^ R^t RfR 
RR^ I^IRiRiriRj^^r^RRrrl q?R R 

trai RR nwr s^R m §i%^>riri i \* i 

^oiRniRill^Ri^Ri^^RqiiniRCIiR Ril ^IRT 
R?3RMi^.RiNwra«iRnRfU^ I 



nto mwF k am I q|q msi ^ iri I ^ 
m Efin I I 

n« miqin^^iam'q^ |q|qnfcl^aI5[>Ri|^*& 
iiR5(Rq^^q|qiiqin^aq®5qr5i %u» l 
^0 w^^qtiqiniji^cHqiff^iaf^^l q|q n 
^raicmmif ?i(ii iw I ^ n$ 

^ I miqi n ^ ciq ?5cn % I I 
n« miqinMaq q|q nff 

^iq I miqr n list cm sw §1% ^ 5liq I I 

^0 qi5iq^^qi5rq^i?|qi?|q|5n?5q? mr^i 
iRi afe ia qifi 1 3aSi fa nft 
wjfl u»l 

%^qi^ I safe nn;# nnq ^ 

mi# u<r I 

ni®nw3(q^fni?qinni?nni^ I nwlr niq^ n^ 
w nR[ ^i#j^ I I 

n® mnnfe snq^ nm wm • tr > 
ni#ninPinl^njnft#i^i 



^ JUfr WI IF 5Iip ?FFg| JFF? ^ 

d?5i^ci^sprSi^^r^wttinFwl ll»MI 

nJo ?tF^|feF%FFsmflf^F W 'Pft 1“^ 
S^ ^ 5T^ fW %ff II II 
4|o fFgn igF w gjJr ^ si^Fi i ^ $ 

mF? ftF[F^ 5R Ig 5iF TO F%TO ll»»ll 

^o^FJJSr^inF^^^WfWTOI q^SFiF fW3^ 
^ »iR«9 ^F«I II II 

•»F« |q?^M'>I p 

TO?FI^TO|| II 

»fFo^gcFq^IFFIirfe«i3a^»R I ^ 3cFq!^ TO 
TO TO ^#F^ II »'» II 

<F* 3?WF TO, TO 3?F^ TO I TO 3?F^ TO 

TOF TO MtiF^ II »<■ II 

#• fw pr i^nai f <5 gfetlt ^ toi I 

I TO3^|t5e 4 ll«^l 
^« TO qro gTOF I 31SF §fe ft^ ^«FF TO TOT I 

IMI 



ii!o 

^ 35j^i| I p #j IhUI 

flo ^*1% f^Ji g'M 1 3tR 5n?r ^ I 

qto ^ 3cq^ 9rri^ ^ 311^ g^ra I cR ^ 
pi| I 3l|T imc 3cqict II II 
*1® fii5TJrsq5i«iia5T^esfr^p?Rl q|qji^»wr?TO 
^ *1^^ II II 

|%p*n^ l^?in%^epij^i g|3^ 

jnti ^ I sw ^ II II 

*!• e# f 1% gfiJ I iNfi 51# «l n| I 3^51 
srraft ^1 I ^ # sw 3W^55i II II 
#0 pr ^ ^ I ff #i 5nJl I pi 
^qsR f^R^H^|f^|‘^^R!W#•pr^^lI^^ 
«ii5i I iw ^ fer% i%iw II II 
*i* «r^'#ii^5#'^l 3^^ sfKiC'^nq^ 
Mfe w I ■?«% 33 Jw# I 4s '^h 
^IH I IH ^ 1^3 i^w II S<: II 

%o pj ^ 5m JTS^ pi m 5? 1 

*JB ^ %>r ^ II *1^ II 

3* 3# fh 3iqi ii% I cira 1^3 

35|;(^ ^ I <# 3®| 3i| II ^Ml 



KV 

C 

“Ri^ir ^5^51 ^ yiy 3^iRf I irit 

I ^ wi I ’fiw W5T «Rre 

Ji5i II II 

ifoo^w^gn^n^iH^ I 

g*j ^ I p ?i5ra # 

nil II <\ II 

ift» p jlfeai I »R w ^ pr ^ 

qi^ 3cii?% ^ II All 

no #n?H i^tn#ii i m 

n? ftrsq ^ Cl niinr i irt Ct ^ %i% n 
«nt II II 

n»o ^ nra 3nin I niC Tf*! ?^i ^ «ii^ I pi 
I ?ic 1!F^9S^ ^ll'^'^ll 
^• 3nrai 3Rq^n?n nnnwi 

nfor 5(% nn I ^ ^ i 

Tj|9 ^ w^l|;ginti^gl^^«*ntl^a!HR 

(«R ^ I ^ II ^ II 

n* sfft 51^ 3f^ *n> I ^ ^ I 

gj^t cR w 1^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ l^<fl 

iTt« I npstq^ 

^ I SR5i ^ 5Wn SRI 0^ I 


11 A II 



w 

n* 3^4^ I !W?r^ 

^ ^ I |3 ^ INF 5lf I ^ 

m ^1K« II 

^ iw gra ^ I ^ 5^ ^ 

I 3iii5^tt?§'3iqr 

II II 

30 §(<3 gfe §(^ 5% 1 ^ ttl §)[% 

5fe ft^r I i?R^ a gF 5i F[^ I ^ i^F? 

3^ ^ II ^^11 

I 33?y IF^ § f(fi3F ^ II^XII 
30 W^ 3R5^ i# §1^ I PF^i^ ^F#3 5FF?tW I 

P«qF>[fe( ^1 I W *10? ^ ll^»ll 

ii|o qR ^F% ^F^ 31^3 ^ ^ I 331 ^ 

11 3^31 1 p €fl fl 13^ \R^\\ 

30 qi3 qflF% ftlF( 3Fjf “qg ^ ^ ?Fg I 331 

%FSr ^ 3311 1 p Nr flF^ S!K IK^ II 

3to 11 § 1131 P i PT I ^ 3M 3^ 1T3 I 
ft!^^133^ IF p?^ I 3cI5?^gp31- 

1^I|3.'S|| 

30 iNiF3i § PI l•3^3r3l^r 3 ^ 



I 55 5^ W P I ^ 

^ «R> II II 

4 l«pi^pr i ^ I pi«iH 
,qft I ^ *l < eag? ^ § "pm 
^IK^II 

»!• ^ ^wi^i I ^ Ril «jFi ^iPir 

^qiftig(gl%*Frai?a^^ l % i^RSFjf 
^11 ^**11 

’ll* f<ir 5 ^ juF §?iraR I fjj RN w a% I 
w *nt ^ 5 wj5i ^ • Ra g? tit i gsqr ^ m 0 ^11 

*!• «njrg^w^ g sirr i sRqr snqwcA 
I WB^i 53^ I 

^11 II 

wr i 31 fiiFi wi I fiir g Rit ^ g snq l%| RR ^1 

?ftRi ^ • Ra jp lit g gsRi lU o^ll 

R* RR?giRll^g?nq|g^Rit l^fsiiqiM«r 
rrI^^^I^^r^r^ IU«»II 

Rl* wgfe«# fflr g^RR 1 w g% 
w.gfe<iRi*f Rajuttg 
3^ II II 



*i« 3^5^^ gjRt gl^ejRi gfe 

5 ^ qn ! «n3i gfe ^{\ I ip iNk 
* i3!?q^ m9^ll 

*i>o if gi% Ilf wii w 51 % Ilf f% I if 51 % 1 ^ fif 
ifrfi if ff^tlfii^ 

mo's II 

foflf 5i%l^f%f%a5i% ilff^lf^t^qaf 
f f^l PRff 5 feftf^^^|'^NR«J® 
f\ll \o< II 

%* if 1 fwif i nif I Jif ‘if^ siHl if 
fffI3 33 f If § ^ I 33 3 ? tif 5 ^ m •'Ml 
30 3335351313351111 1 331 553 9[!r3R^«qR I 3|f 
f33H 33 fif 5 I ^31 3^ 3^ IIU®II 

%«if5 f%if 5 3IfI lif f 5Sl5pir 53IfI I 
if 1331% %J3 33 I 33 5^ 1^ § ^ 3i| lU ?' 

3o %% 133: 153:5 3Ifl I 5^ pr ^3% 3133 | 

3^^%33 333r%^ 1 ^ %1R3^35| lU’ll 

%• if § 3l%35 if 5 131 1 ^f 5 3131 if 5 %1 1 

^ 33 ^ fl%l 33^ I gf 53lf 3® 3335lf lin W 

3# 5?%531%35 15?5^|131333I3F'R^*%^I» 

ITU ^ « I 33IR1R’3^ ^ II ‘U * II 



^ I tnJl 
\i\ II 

»j®fR 5 ^spr§^ni«^l^ «ipj^ ‘sil I <n R 

gw^i^R ^ ^ Nr R^ II II 

RjoffgftgfRT I^IRil^^^Rl qi^qn^ 

^ ’pqrq^ II U'®n 

Ro § (^i^RR i ?q I ^ ^ I qi^ 

qi^% SRR^ I "^Ri Nr r^ r:^ I IK I 
fWif^prifRi? ifRTsgti^pri^iqRi 
fur Jll RR 3RRI?t ^ I Rcig? tt^ § i^r 

4 1 n^i 

R* RR?gpRi^gg^^RRM?iqR I 

^ R?q RR 3RR|^ ^ I ^RI (^ *N R^ | 

%• fi 1 N fw i um i pr i Ril^ N 

Nr I I g"^ 

, R^IKU 

Ro 9IR § N ^ i RR5RI I rN RI^ oof Nr | 
pan »lfe Rl^R ^ I ^ Nr R^ R^ I I 
^1 « pr i %R pr i ^ I f f f <fiRfn pj g N I ff 

Rft I RR ^ gpqi ^ I I 

Ro NrT I ^ g N PR I 

I^Nrr^R^ H\»| 



^ I ^ <5*^ I W I 

*10 *H9 <nWr 35w ^ ^ 1 3q> *i5R^i I’a 5^ I w 
ft wfy Or I €ci g^ ^ 'ift ’?R I 

^o pj g WM #W*!J I f f 5^ ^ I f’l 

g ?pii 5n| I pj g ?nc*n gift H*ni l U'® • 

*10 q^;TgsR*n?n^3iiti*Hg?iCTr§^[g*iftiiiR§ 
?iit*n *^R i all qmtR uv I 

*ito *RqiiprftR I ^qitprft^iRf ifteraqiipf 
wqrft 1 3ff^i pr^ I I 

*10 *Rq;rqq5ifttq i sftw qn gift ftgw ifteraqsi^ra 
^ ?n«iR I aa m ^q l ^^o i 

ftfo pr^lft^fftftig I pj gift: sfftra^ m i pr 
■aifti^iftft# I pr ^*Rafti<fti pj^aiftsoft 
«i?ip=qfti5fift^R#i \\\ I 

tePRilftl ftl^^*Ha^ ife'#! 5ft ^ I 

lft5iRr'qft!5n?r5t»niftK^HI 

qi^ qift qjF «jift ftq I ^ qR?n 

*H qqq^jwcfift^ iluft i qft q 5fi<;^ I lUfti 

il *kqr ^ II 



53 ?[R ^ li «#IT 
5n8i5i^3qi^^%^Uin,%^ *ir3 
^ ^ =gRl 'wn, w 5<i^ gRffti f% ^ 

^^>i«R»IT I \ I 

d««5cR| ^^inci^r 

^ ^ q^ I n# in 5r^ l s I 

q!«if^ 1 iM 3 1 

fil# ^ I ^ ^ ^ 5T5 ?i5 1 1^ SRR^ 
qsiR^ q^ qt% 3^ I w% stN^ #i| 
«i3^#i|lift|3n I \ | 

1T5(5 I 5»n% clj, rfll^ S(n^ 

I WII% Cl3 3^ qin% qi^ SR^ I 5ft ftqfl qiS^ # 
*»3^ll“^<q5qftj^qft ^ mensR^i 

p qsfti ig ftsnft ?rii i w m \m 
Wftft35j|^H3ft ;iff3n3l qift qi?Il^ qiT ^ 
^arai ft^itrsfiir^i^s cift 3?iR«n5 1 m (^3 3^>ft 
M^5n5i%it;i«iilr%f 31 i^nt^ i ^3 3f 
^ ^ 3<I^l I q3 31 ^ m 31 351% I frt «ft ^Wlt 
3r?ft 3T 31% I 31^ 3i1^ % pict 31 »il% I RffSilSn ^ 
l|l^3I33l%||3k|W^'33I3 qi%l^3iI%J!l3 



2R5ltt I ?1%II ^ ^ ^ It ^ II 

. I g^ ^1 

f^ fJife?Rr 5g % I ^ M'S II 

I q|i, 

^ ^icif cift 5nq slTfi \m^ ^rjj?n^%[|| 

^ gcif 5iT^ ^<1? I i^gsjjpftqi qra 5i# ^ wif i 

^ gaf q^il|?n ’^k l 31 %^ ii<rii 

^gcif qa qf i»w3 1 39 %% ’aq^ l 

qf ^9qi^ ^ qi^(^ nsranfr i q|^ ^af^jift: q|# 
I ^ 9fil q ^9^1% 9i> I ^ qi%l "ipi q!§ 

%^ll^ll 

fe?iTq|g93 ii^qgqft f^qi^fJraig 
^ qi^ 1^ ^ I ^ qg qi^ %5n ^pq 
^ugq^ ^q|(qqil l ^qgqi^%?ni^ m 
^ I ^ qg qift wf^qr gg qi'Jl^ig i ^ q^ ^ 
qqi 5JRI9 193 ^ sSii^ 

q^ ^it m» II 

9r$r»iiq^^qf^ qitH%qiqqi^fqi?li|fe 
S^fsn^ i ^3fqi *ftq^ ^ 

I ftiqg qif?ni ^ qR I 

31% w aq ^ il^sRj q;^ si^ qi^l fefe % g(^ w 



51% I ^ ^ I 

pR I R5 fewfiM ft ftw 

p!F?i?«n I fiqi^^%5Rl%ft«ii|5ii II II 

ftiwftl ^ I *n# RRft 
^BPpn ^ ^ I «n% 5ta| 
«Ri^%5nR3*n’^i^l'»ft S^'RS «i3^*ffi W^ 
»H %5n lift * 12^1 ^ 1 5ft qi# qiq% ftq l ftift 55 
^ eR3 I ^ft?n 5 R?I c^ Rl? I ^It eft 
ft3c#t qm I ^ 5f 3qsn g^ ^?ir I sift^ 
^%iRft!ftwn II \?. II 

^ lift qsr iftft q2r I # ftftf* sftgj §jft*i2 1 
5ft!'Slq5fq;qWll/%qiiftqKri5ift sraft 

SET I 

aft #% «nftai 5 e qai-^ift 515 aft 35 ife m 1 

qi| asri u I 

aift aft aft aril 1 >rft ^ a? laift 1 
aiftan a^ •Rg aft II 5 1 »gft ?ft «& ftftar a| a 

ftftaftanlaT ft^ aiu^w 1 aai§ It a^fti 

ftai^w I I 



fi 5 >ii^ ^ ^ # Vito I 

Vito I ^ *1^ ^ j# snvft I viiJi%?riJivto 
^ I vtto ti? 5^ vil% I 

I 5ii^>!h 3^ totil 
to tito I 2fn%lto3^i 
?r 5 vi ’ito fto =^to I 1^ ^ «ift 
^ to ftoi I \\ I 

(H.U., MS. No. 512, copy made out in 1 71 1) 

I?; JilMMdl <^^131 1 fcRI^ «H3! SHFR *131 
*R »I^ iJSlSl JITOT ^31 1 cR ^l[’13 v^ ^ 5131 1 
SR toll ^SRT I ^1% to 5»3F 'I3I M I 
§ 1 % ito# to < 11 ^ SPT ^inii 
^ gvWT 3*5 Ilf ^ 5T ^i|vn 
to to to ^ ^ to ’Wto 

p tototto towi 

w vil| ? 5 vir^ ^ Itto toci to 
?rjrai ?ppi to to> to 

^ to ^ | 5 r^ q 3 ' 3 ?vir 

«!to! 9 r*nftr ^ 

tot to ^ toi 5 N I 
to to to I ^ 5ft tos to I 
From 3. a. } 



Quyrpat 

The MS. is tom and badly wi^tten. This is all I 
could make of it 

....21 ^ I ^ aeii 

r^?q2 41^ ^«ni% i^i w«ii fjj^ i 

t ^ ®n$ I cir 

I X I I qR 

'Rlisn 'Rti gIR ejRisn I 
«n^ ^ ^ ^ 1 »fi»r |8| 

sngiil?#«F^ « )Ri5Tsrft»m% ^ I 

RiR <K(Si% *ig ^ai I ....^ ^ RnR w nciT I ^ 1 
1 ^ ^ ^(€1% RiR I «Ri.... ?Ri 
^ ■qiqs 'ii^ <w ^ I ....^ ^ 

% I ^....^ I ^ m 
qlsn |....^ H 1^ e8«ti I « I 

|l%%^ q2T 52 K.... 2 I II Rl^ «RrR *121 1 

uil 

sniRi ?iR» l....siP3t....5(l ^ i fijiR 

Ri«qni% % 1 “^....l^ * 115 1 «, tt 
gisw iM ^ ....W qi^ q^ #% ?ll% I qi%!J 
^..,.R I WI2 q^ ?mwf I 



^ W3 1 # fl....p5 1 n I 

MftS ^ »ri%....'^ I ^ ^ 

»i3?Tf....R %if Uwr "TOT q«n^>tn I 

5Mi 3J1 sirai I gii^ 51% 

tifti jun 

I 

...,5%% TO I ^ qi# ^ 1 

TOR §g ^ q^ sItJi q iici I 
si^^t^TOtqq^ I ^^*TO?n=%ii 

TO|^ ^ '^....q I ^ ^ «r3 «nlt 
%^....qii I K I 

....^ ^ I ^ ^ §ftft »Rr....^Rq|qi| ^ 

w<^.,..TO2 qii% # ^ «ii^ I I 



3 # «llcl ^ ^....5% I ^ fR 

'^tfs ^f^in I wm ^ lit liit ^ I \\ I 

|5reiiii3^#f ^1 ^1'^- 

^s I irjn% nM W ^ I ^115 

^ I ^ «n| I ^ 

^ ^ ^ sqif^ > ^\ I 


33jwr »mn, ^ 

....gftqRgit # 

^rf ^ ^ jnt I 1 ^ 

»}ll'^?ll^Pl?lI5ft lit I tRcni?!^ nij^ 
*3n 51^ ^ 3!t3ll I f3|lPTrcl^ 

5^5|«ft«lT I 5 r5rI^ 35|T qgi^ ^3^^ 
3 ciT I $i%i 11 qsran 

^ u 5!^ ®Sri >1^ tti Sim i ^ 
^ IT ^ pn 3€f lit ^ liii I t "p nit 3ft 
^ n 35 til, ift ft 3tft«iRn I nil ngi fttrar 
ftft ift ft ci3 ftntn I §ft ft n iftr 3ft ift lift 
ftft^i^r I w ni fi nft 3 i| 3 ilftift l 

• ftiftftftsiftftp ftft ftft qgftn I ift 131 
ifti 3ft f iRT ft 3ft ftft gimn i ft irai ft 
°ftftil|ft 3ft |r nft ftis ftn #ft im l 



^'9 

^ *11*1# qi?n I cR 

?i5n ^ *rai ^pn I ?ra, 

qra RtwPitn Jira l^an | 

? ^ 1^ fqip!3 sl^i^ f^ I 

f^ difes |W I l%3d[i%3iriiw %3> 
*ii|3 I sfwB ^ 4t!| el»Mntr IRS'S!! f! qicn 

^??ir I ^ |3 ?qrtit?fi qm % qi^n i ^«if^ 

^tfcPlft% ^ \ \ "ijn ^ ?Trfit3 

^3 I ^ f^#i%3 q^ f%3 *Tn%3 1 fes 
cqifqs i%5 §qn%3 ! ?r qrai §^{ p eqi^sir 
^ m 5ii%?rr! ^ p cqiPT?ir m §qif%3n i ^ 
^35 ^3n f^3if%?ir I qi^ di'lr qrar ^ 

^qi%3n ! ^*^0 1 ? <131 f^ qfl ?n% wt ! 
^ ci#^ 5ii^ ^ ! 3i^5ni^ w f^a 
I ^ »W (^3* cqiJT q5Hqt «*! 5l|il fUf intq I 
! ^tqrar q5^% wq i qfqfii 1^ 

!iW 1 3^ qrf^qn% f^5tife q^ i g# Pif \ 

fj^ ^ 3^ ^ ^3- JR^q I ! 

5^ >M qi^ to qift^ qto "fill f?i5 i q>q^ 
Ri^ qiftJi^i^qR^qft qiqT% cn^ =to^ ! qfe qll 
il3(?t qito qrar ^ ^ 5R*f? Ils^^X!! 



ft *ncir ^ ^ I epfift 

(Wi/ft ^ I cmB sfilfe I Jill 

«#5ft flrai ^ I I q«JI <l3f«IT 

feRm% q^?n I jjft §<3q?tl ^ I 3fil^ 

®n^ 1 1% gft ^ snftci i litlr ^ §% ^ 

»iraT « I q^ 3 ft 3 »^ I ^ fiKift flicn 

% ^3 ftftsH I I P ffttr «T;^9if TO tfew I 

qil^ 3i5ift ftisf 3 ^«r I snft# =ti5ti€r fti%^ i 
3|i TO ^ ftift%ii I \\\ \ 

^ 3I5R qi^tR I ^ ci^fm% 3?jnft qi?^ i *lftt qftfti 
q»c ^ I 3ftm% sinft #>t i^% #3 I ^ 

51^ *1^ I 3Ct ftBi% *n(^ qrai # irft ^ 
fti’ftM I I %T ^ I q|r mn ' 3ft 
i3?q I 3f[ q3 q^w 1 3RJJ Jig ^ ^ I 
5|fl ftfeft »nq^ TO^t ^TO ftift I I 
TO3 aftn fi3ft^ <331 TO *qfti sfei^ I TO?r 
SI5I? 3*^# fti^n% TOfe3*qii^ • W • 
ft TO t(n% ^%<l 31^ i?q 3(ft TOft qSft 

Hftilft 1 9ift mat «lft qift ci5T I ^qift 
3ft«^qi??q I 5^3^ «# |i%?ra i ^\o I 
(ftsn3 qiftqf ifCi qftq| I ^ 33:fg 
TO ijg^iraft 30 •Rft qft^j 



^ \ ftra iW PKftlft qRTqg I 
I ’Rg qri^n ?ift ^ *iicn i ?ife Rfe »j«g 
^TftR^i^RRn I qiR jqpT 3ft 5^ I 

I f ^ qi^if I cif*wr 33 [ref 

RJii^ *n?sr I I 3ft #n cn ^ w I 
w^i^qiw^rasifeqj I si^w nftftr wwftwri 
3 f^ r 5 ^ cir #t»T fmr I qraft Rfti 
3 ^ ?»sP!r qftr <#t *?ifti 13^^^ qanft ^ \ 
^ rjtift ^ gftt I I ^ m Rlftnifl 

3 Rt?i I snpr ftiftqiftj I qfti^ 1 
sifR ?fftn I qi i|ftt% ^ qiw <l|?r I gJT 
5t 3Rn ^ q:^3T I Xftft 1 33 «nft?ji 

ftfl^wif flrai ^ftqf I wift Rift Ri^ rWi 
Rilift Riftft RRl|f I ^ Ri5 3 % It ftRI ^ 
Ri| I I ^ «(ftnft Ri% R^ qi^ 1 aftlftR cw 
RRftlt Rdw I ^ SRiil %Ri5n qi|f I R^ rI^ 
‘R? 3fti t( Riff I I qift R^ R^ I# #fft?r I 
^^ 3 ?RftiRqftRlfftRl 5 HRqft[RR Rilftrdiftift « 
^^ftRf^Rlftw I r^q.1 

^ RRW I 

nnRRRiRiclftiRn I ^ftiift %Ri cRT R qim.l 
^RRITRRR PM I X'®* I Rift q!l| <11% ^clf I 



x« 

5131 ^ «r3%r I igr ^ 

^ I aift §1% irai I ^ %cf} 

I Iq3gq5fe3^5jv3!5r | ^ 
w »i^«ra *^5r^ (3«Rf) 1#^ 

I ^liJi It infe?i5r I | ti§^ <i 
j||[5gg5*»ti^ I 

5fRffi?it % ®i^ srfSjqi I fni^ sr^ 

§Pltl JM stwn R'ss I ^)5 ^ 

q|%3a|5ifiM^ ^raffe qfeii iR«\ i 

I 5rl^ % 

infl ^ % g 5nl> I ^ %3 ^ng gfi 

Fk&s^ I I 3JI #1 ^ I 

qirfirfi cqiPi I *Tfi3j% Wfl 511^ srRl^ 

*ifr I ^'9'9 1 ?n«i5im|i |q I (Jriw #ii §q | 
w % PRWig[^5n§l^ icft I I 

tt«ncii5nSt>^3^5J3nj^^iR[ ^ M I si^ 

•ii8filit>i^.§5!gf^ !Ht^rft5%iii^si^Vt3l 

^ 'it 5^ ?ifJwig I §t 

iWfe m ^ 3ti%fn »ig | «fi^ 



qi^(% ^ I qfetfew I nPn% 

am »n^.‘#9n «n5 1 f ^ |3n^ 

«n|?n stPirl^ ^ I 3iJ|iF% =g[fe«n ^ 

fjRiJt I If «ftiti^ prrsn!! 

% 

*iwi IR^«II ^?n 3^ig iMr ^ ^ *^5 it h 


f^RT ^®?*TT”” 

#^>Ff ?^fl? f5 I 

afitfef *nf <?K «R tif ^5[3R-^ II 

^IR I 

# i^ii^ Hr, ^ II 

siHiHq #3raFN^ ^ I 
<w fiS^ Hift 55 ^ II 
w ^ ^ I 

^ aRIi ^ II 

tH Hr 3^ ^ I 

w |N ^ ^ ll. 



^ II 

«ft^ "irai ^5% Wf^ I 

*n% 91^ WW. II 

?!??p ^1 I 

?|«RRl *R ^>*151 I 

^ 511 ^ I 

^ 3'?r *1^ >ipt il 

'Slll^ ^55 *T3 f5RI% I 

II 

fifpn^ l^<!H!jnr ^ I 

^ ^ 13RS[ # p II 

gpi «nsF| *1? ^ I 

«t*n^ *151^ M * II 

(Fronoi 'K.> pp» ’761“763^ 



yOGIC SONGS OF MEDIAIVAL MYSTICS 

tBeni (13tlj century) 

^ priwr cfti% 

^ *13 »T»g ^ I €c^ 5^ ^sifRig 

I I 

ft?Tr I cUF ^ ia^ anf i 

^ =i ^ wi I er# ai^if spff 1 

3^ Pmig |(ai% ^ 1 siga M 1 

asn'atai^^ I I 

wi qw 3^ # ai 5 t I 3 !'f^ 513 qft 

ansn ^ ait 1 aurg ^ g a 1 ta 
I tiaiia^ I agw garft 

§a I apig ^ a ?iiwr ai^ l qtaa ^i a#^ 

aSft I g^ * I agcig?T^tj%ga 

q^ I aa: qsra grai tra^ 1 siqai a % 5^ I 
aig^ at an w gi I a# g? 1 ^ra? 5ft g 
^jaiw I aiiaia %3 tafe 1 a? gg tai ^ 
5 ?iR i lati gg i^an^ 1 a(a awir ^ ait ^ | 
aiftif laai ait ^ I agai% q?g pn§r aifr 1 
^pRag taaar I qa ga? (tia^a^l 
ga% aai ^ aa ai^ I ai% 5 a| gig% | 
^aitr^aigi 

^ (A. ^fp. 974) 

t'^Sadoa and Beni who belonged to the North, pfecedetf 
Ramaoanda”. — Farquhar in Outline of the Seligious 
Idteratore oi IndiL Ramananda tived from 1299 to I35f. 
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Namdev (1270-1350) 

^nil, ww 3if[ig^ piw ?no w, 

ftiSt ^ I ^ ^ I’nft 

^n5 5| I ^ ^f^t ^1 ^ ^ \ 

qi^ sj !i |i^ I itwi ^ sft 

3!T?ft'H5W5lVl I 

\ ^IPT^ »^^5( ^if\ cW ^f[ I 
•If 5Pi?rra icRsmcn^?! qi^i 

q>i|5ii m an iit^T icR cnf^ cRai ?»k « 
nj'(ni<(^ntq ^wnt 

swf^nTRtnqfJiifiwf wf aJMm i 
\. an ^ in #r 1 9n«wn ^ qraia 
aaftj'aft i am to unNi n^ ^ 

^rinn 5»ftnij%n<(nn#?i 
% nt^# qa ^ ?nn toi i 
naSnw^'^ PRan n?a toi^ani|>i 
*.towa*^nfag!fr nnn ntdnn^i ntot 
iro iift tonr n|f nS a?^ i cfii% <n %fi< ai% 
^ to ?qift I sila nnn nn% qqn §< jr gi% aifl i 
iKa^gq#»5^ afnan nnni ^?Ra<R0 
ni^ t«t I to »kt niii^ I 

.aR^oan 'to to ^ 1 

(P.U.L.MS. 0 N 0 . 17«0) 
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tKabir ( 1398 — 1449 ) 

§1^ gq(3i?n »rii? I 

^ 51 ^ 53 cll ?RI ^ H I 

pi ? 55 [t ?fi^ Ifeqi 

^ eg #?r3 WT31 315 35?3 ?rram 1 rw % ^ctrii 
^ I 5iq 33 ^ 3t^If I |i3^3fI33l 
?I3% fejft §# I ^ ^(13 fe3 313 33^ 

33 # iliJ];?! mk I 

^ 33 % I^ 3311 1^13513 31^ I 3559 3!tl3 

^ 313 3[5?3 ^ 3lf I I 

^ (A.p.,p. 970 ) 

^^qi5?n I §3i3 5^ %33 |3!ii?n 1 33 
331 1331 ^ 35 I ?13 ^ 33g SRt3I I 333 
3*5313 ^5 ^ I ^ 13(9 5 335 33 I 33^ 33i^ 
31511 1^ 333 33Iti I ^3=33i I 
P (^1331 I #5 35 3331 1 31% ^1% g%f%331l 

f3f 3% 3% #51 I 35 3^ 3355 I 

( AJS pp.971-2 ) 

3li33! 1%3 3^ 33 33 I WN 33(31 *11^ ^3 | 
^3133 3^ 333 ^13113 1 331 3I3SI 1I§ 33I1| I ^ qi^ 
%l3i|SIl I «1333 33| 39 ^ 311 I 3133(3331^ ^ 
«I3I I ilcl 331^ 35 33 f3133 1^ ^1133 3f^ 313% 
an3( I 3131 Slcl3 3il| %=3I1 I 33 3ft ^3 3133 3iqil,|. 
3851 3wiq3T 3ft 3 I3lf I 3llft; 31^ 3ft ft 331? l' 
^33 p 3i% 3ft S3 I 315511 353 13 33 33 | 3T 
^43 3331315 1 3|f5I fti»!3 ^ 3I|I%^ 

t For Inography of Eabir see my **Kabir and|he Bhagti 
Movanent,^’ Yol. 1, Atma Bam an^ Sons, Lahore, Rs. 2t 
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Wi I i|5i qw qil \m 

^ 3q^f fim I tft# WSJ qina i 

X X . X '• 

gfe^=q^ai ^ «ni I 

I qiw 'WJi ^ ^ 

# gia # qra 3n% I ^aq^fg^<Rqifw 1^^ 
f*<fe^ pi I e^i^ qR| pi I ?ig5% ^ 

^ q;^r | ai qff nfi ai?n I p aa Pt'hh 
I 35131 WT ?i^ I a3^ ^ pn^ spa 
aif^ I afSr naar a«3| aif^ i tw aa Iibr ar| i 

PJ 13 «fNil ?PR qia <3i| I 

XXX 

I a3^^r a^Ka^asn^l 
to PRaa «i?«i a^ta i ^ aaiqa qi^^ii % i 
ai^ 3J^ p 1 3ii|Pn% aw 9iai5 p i 

ii ^ai ail %3 I 3fa?f a|3» % a ^ | 
c^’ wm a^araj i ^aa aw aa #an% | 
.aaaiai aii a^g I^?ih I awai apSi^aa 

PwR I ^ 

(A.]p.,pp. 343—4) 

snf^ ^ ai# 9?iw I aii^sr ^ aaai aa l 
aig^qi^pfi ai| I aa % agaa^ 
aig I tiaaR a% a^ I =araa ^ aa^r firaf 
ift I anti pm « aa aaaRt <fiaa w. i 
aaaa^^ ai^ I q^ ^ ^ ai% ?ifii i m ^ 
a#|5tft aif I ara^aia ^ I |aaift|i^jft 
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^iifJ[^'?^gPt 5 n|iiftji^cif i^fir *n^ I 
?ii|^ fiowsr Itqt ^nfl i gi%g 5 51 ^tf i 

«rI^ 9# ?nq al I f- 

^(AJ.,P. 344^ 
»mHH^ 35 RIl|jR I 

%3 ^ SR^^l fliWr ^ I ^ *15 ^ 

^g^|||jpf^cRI^# 3 | ^JW^sjgg^ 
I cI 3 ^9: ^ ^lc[ ^ I f •. 

( A.iar„p.342 ) 
Guru Nanak Dev ( 1489—1538 ) 

He addresses Macbhendra: 


gf% »nis[f JTJif I ^ cif ttij 1 

1JT& ^iT qi% I 9ntq ?r% f ^ cn> I % 
qi% qft I 9j^i^ g[^ I 

fJiNmi *Pifa If ^ 1 111 fqi^ 91 ^ I 
j^9rH 111 9rra^ qil I ^ cnfl 5iil I 
;TRqt ^ 9igci quft I g% qri^ 9ig;§ 1 

9irai wft 1 ^ q^nq 1 Jinqi q;^ qiq i spoqt^ 
JiRq; 9rjm gqjiq I ?rt^9n 

^ ’fitsR I ^91 ^ iist qri I 

Bamkali 

«q| 91^ ^ qi^ #q! I qg ^1 
9PW % 9ftfe9n qi§ q% I qnn qiti 3n3\ 

^ll»f >Tt| 331^ qR q qnl | Ibid 
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I 5?f^ 5ri% 

3R SRCR !t 5n?r I jjRnsr sng ift <ai| | 
ifm ^ f^i& 1 3^ snTi I 

?r^a 3'e I crrr q=R rr? Iraft 

<R SR ^51^5 iRn^r I I 

m 9r3^r I af 'Rtcn | 

9W15: ^ I Wl^JTR j# 3^ 

I era «ll^ 5!T Rsrf^ qsi^l I <^5Rt i^R^ 

§!t RRI1% Rfl% R3 ^IRI I cll% |3 ^ '?Bt RIRI 

3? ^ ?IW »Jg Rn^W I RRRR fRI >fe RRII^?rr 

Ibid 

RRRl Rlf^ rII R% RRi^ tTRI^t I 

fMr p% Rfe gfe ^ gRftl 1 

?ira® 3r^?rai5rng9R6il 
R»I5?R RR?I R3 R«n TR RRil I 
RRt ^ s»ra% ^ RRi 51^ 3nr«ifr i 
Rill mni Rii^ i^3r[ 3^ R3 Rid I 

RillRR e^ RR RRR, 3RRR clcl | 

3^ #R RR^ Rirai 3Rd I 
Rrtdw R5^ RRl w RR’fl Rid I 
Ibid 

R«fl' ^ R I 

Rift RR^ RI^ *^dt Ritfft 1 
ftRRl R5R ^ Rid tl qiRJ RI^ I 
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^ ^ qt^ l 

qi^ wm ci 3 f ^3 q? q(^^ i 

(Suhi; 

Nanak addresses Bharthri : 

p . SRI gq? ^ f%«n f%qi isiwar I % 

qiqs qiq^Tqnn 

girai ate iniiq 'wqte q(| ^ I ^ qig 
i^wt qf??ii l?r«qq qii^stf w qjn n%q qn(t q^ 
^rraRir teq qjsiq f^^ii qiq l qq| qqr g(% 

^ qiq I qg t.=qR f^i«nq q^ ter qct* 

qiq I ^ ^i'l<n% 5^ qg 1 

qq^ qte |qi^ qf^ qiqi ^ i qi| qiqq* 
§% q^q^ ^ qRsiq ^ 1 

(Asa) 

q? q^ SR ^ qi^gq: gqig i qq 

qq? g(%qn^ q? qiq q«K: jfiqi^ 1 ^ # 5 t qrarer 35 
#5 teq I qR % qifNg m. ^ni% gqcjig I 
iFqqqls gf^t ^ te(% i^q 5115 1 wqw qw 
Ipqid^ qqqr qqft qqi^ 1 qqjfe q^ig qrii^ q?wi ^ 
qq q*?^ q qif 1 wqqrqig q eiri^ gniil qqi| 1 
qq q^ q% ^ q< qig I qqg % 

51 ^ qiqf qM ?ig 1 (Salok) 

^ With this shahad should be compared the Pada of 
3 k)mkh given at the end of Udas Gopichand on page 30 » 
inte. This pada is most important for in it Gorakh^ 
alkicg to Maioanwanti» gives thefnllest expre$^<Mi to his 
ioctrine. 
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Selecti(His from the Siddh Gotht of Nanak, A. 
pp. 938 — 946 follow now. Tl^ identity of some of the ideas, 
metaphoTBi words and grammatical f(»ins of MacJdf^endra'^ 
Gorakh Qosht and Siddh Qosht should be carefully noticed; 
particular attention should be paid to stanzas 21, 22, 23, 
24, 32, 44, 48, 49, 58, and 62 of Siddh Gosht. 

Nanak says: “He who has immersed himself in the joy 
of the remembrance of the Divine Name, verily he acquires 
the privilege of a discourse with the Immortal Siddhas.'* 

pi ^ qfe Elfl I 5fiI5I 

f!i ^ ®ii^ I psf 

^ wrag; 3 n% ^ l p % 53^ 

^ cll ^PSI 5R qi# I ^ 

^*RR!r g«i*i 9 ^ 1 

p^!H«n%5ii^qiqH 3^1 

SRI SRU ^ sp5tsi% fsil ^ I 

35351 ^ 5 1 sf 3 ^ I ti«l ^ 

^ ^3 SRft 91511 1 

siRf JW^ 9OT »H 5ITOQ: I 51^511% 
to 5n?t si)^ !l3Sl^ tol^l 91^1 c[HI9riJl #51 
5WR I 

P^ 5R3 tolft 9lto «I|^ 
q«R SRI ^ p torai 9PR5r 5Rai SR I 
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